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In This Issue... 


We are proud to have two bishops writing for us in this issue 
of ADULT TEACHER. When we wrote to Bishop Oxnam asking 
for the article, “Behold Thy Mother,” for Mother’s Day, we 
expected a letter from him saying he would do the writing for 
us. But his letter of acceptance contained the manuscript itself. 
That is characteristic of the Bishop and is indicative of how 
he works and gets so much done. We think it must have been 
a relief for Bishop Oxnam to write on a noncontroversial sub- 
ject that is so dear to his heart. 

Bishop Werner’s article, “Family Worship in Modern Life,” 
fits into the theme of National Family Week which is “Open 
Your Home to God.” National Family Week (May 1-8) will 
receive special recognition from churches across the land. 

The arrival of Bishop Werner’s article coincided with the 
arrival of a son in our household, and consequently, we were 
slow in acknowledging receipt of the article. An anxious letter 
from the Bishop brought us back to earth and brought him 
assurance that his article had arrived safely. 

“Family Worship in Modern Life” reflects Bishop Werner’s 
deep concern for Christian family life. You will find his article 
very helpful. 

A third bishop is represented in this issue of ADULT 
TEACHER. Bishop Gerald Kennedy’s book, Who Speaks for 
God? is reviewed by Tom Chappell and will be found on the 
third-cover page with the other book reviews. We hope you 
find that the book reviews guide you to valuable resource 
material. —J.W.C. 


(Cover: “Her Son,” by Nellie Walker, sculptor. 
Photograph by Bemm, Orient and Occident.) 





















Behold 
Thy 
Mother 


By G. BROMLEY OXNAM * 


Many do not know that Whistler’s “Mother” 
is painted on the back of the canvas. Otto Bacher, 
who saw the portrait in Whistler’s studio in 1883, 
wrote, “I noticed that it was painted on the back 
of the canvas, on the face of which was the portrait 
of a child.” And that is as it should be. Whistler 
did not intend the picture to be a symbol; he 
was too great an artist for that. But there can be 
no painting of a mother without the face of a child 
upon the other side of the canvas. Nor did 
Whistler want the fact that it was his mother to 
enter into the judgment of the portrait as a work 
of art. None the less, it was more than a painting; 
it was his mother. Whistler the artist was also 
Whistler the son. 

He called it “An Arrangement in Grey and 
Black” when he sent it to the Academy in 1872, 
adding “Portrait of the Painter’s Mother.” His 
style was an innovation, and was resented by his 
contemporaries who insisted that artistic canons 
were fixed and that departures therefrom were 
inexcusable. 

Had it not been for the threat of Sir William 
Boxall, who liked the painting, to resign from the 
Council, the Academy would not have allowed it 
to be hung. As it was, groups gathered about it 
only to laugh. But the critics were confounded 
by the better judgment of the people, who called 
it “Whistler’s Mother” and stood before it in lov- 
ing appreciation. Once upon a time, the portrait 
could have been purchased for five hundred dol- 
lars. Today, no price is sufficient. It was bought 





1G. Bromley Oxnam is Bishop of The Methodist Church in 
Washington, D. C. 


Artist, James A. McNeill Whistler 


by the government of France, at the suggestion 
of Georges Clemenceau, for the people of France, 
and hangs in the Louvre. 

She was a severe old lady, of Puritan back- 
ground, very religious, rigorous in her observance 
of the Sabbath, and the greys and blacks were 
appropriate indeed. But Whistler saw more in her 
face than the repose of age, the certainty of faith, 
and the peace of satisfying sacrifice. He idolized 
his mother, and from the beginning she under- 
stood him. He was a charming child, beautiful, 
impulsive, always craving companionship, sketch- 
ing when he was but four years of age. 


A Son’s CREATION 


I stood one day in the crowd before the 
“Mother.” France had loaned the painting, and 
it was hung in the Art Institute of Chicago as a 
part of the Century of Progress exhibition. Sud- 
denly I realized that, oddly enough, a son had 
created a mother. And then I knew that this is 
universally true. All great mothers have been 
created by their sons or their daughters. Many 
great women have achieved fame as women. We 
know the ruler as ruler, the artist as artist. It is 
Madame Curie the scientist, Mary Lyon the 
educator, Jane Addams the social worker. But 
whenever we say, “Mother,” we search for the 
son, the daughter. The great mother is created 
by a great son. She is dependent. Through him, 
she becomes triumphant. 

Who would have heard of Mary the Madonna, 
had Jesus of Nazareth failed her? The Magnificat, 
the song upon Mary’s lips before his birth, would 
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have been lost among the million songs of a mil- 
lion mothers if he had not “exalted those of low 
degree.” Raphael’s Sistine Madonna would not 
hang in the Dresden Gallery today had Christ in 
cowardice refused the cross. The inestimable in- 
fluence of Mary “the mother of God” would never 
have reached the hearts of countless girls had he 
been less godlike. We know Mary, the peasant girl 
of Galilee, because of Jesus, the carpenter son 
of Nazareth. 

Who was the mother of Judas? No one knows. 
Did she not love him? Were there no dreams in 
her mother heart? Had she fondly hoped her child 
might be the Messiah? We do not know. We do 
know that Judas failed her. And thus she, like all 
mothers, was dependent—dependent upon a son 
who might have led her into triumphant immor- 
tality but who broke her heart instead. 

On the Southern California coast, near the 
beautiful Palisades, lies the lovely city of Santa 
Monica. The Spanish padres named this spot after 
Monica, the mother of Augustine. Monica was a 
great mother, we say. That is true. Augustine 
created her. But had he died while still the bril- 
liant profligate, this little woman of Africa, the 
patient and inspiring mother, would not be known 
today—nor would there be a California town by 
the sea called Santa Monica. 

Augustine, satiated with the sensual, unknow- 
ingly searched for the spiritual. All the while, a 
praying mother yearned for his soul. 

When Augustine left Africa, his friend Mar- 
cianus said, “This day which brings another life 
to thee demands that thou another man shall be.” 
But not yet. 

At last came the garden scene in Milan. Au- 
gustine has been influenced by the preaching 
of Ambrose. He paces up and down among the 
trees, then stops, seemingly hearing a voice. Later 
he wrote of that hour of deep contrition, “I 
heard from a neighboring house a voice as of boy 
or girl I know not, chanting and oft repeating 
‘Tolle lege,’ ‘Take up and read.’” To Augustine 
it seems like a “voice from Heaven.” He takes up 
a book and finds himself reading a letter written 
by Saul of Tarsus, who centuries before had heard 
a voice on the Damascus road. It was the Letter 
to the Romans. Augustine’s eyes fell upon these 
lines: 


“Not in reveling and drunkenness, not in de- 
bauchery and licentiousness, not in quarreling 
and jealousy. But put on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make no provision for the flesh, to gratify 
its desires.” 


When he had finished reading, “all the dark- 
ness of doubt vanished away.” He was baptized 
April 25, 387. 

“It is small wonder that Monica asked a few 
days later: ‘What do I here any longer?’. . . ‘Lay 
this body anywhere,’ she said—the voice was 
weak in volume but strong in -purpose—; ‘Let 
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not the care for that in any way disquiet you: 
this only I request, that you would remember me 
‘at the Lord’s altar, wherever you may be.’ Au- 
gustine told the end of her story when he wrote, 
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‘I closed her eyes. 

Albert J. Beveridge told the inspiring story 
of Nancy Hanks. She, too, was a great mother, a 
mother of a common man who served and yet 
serves the common man. Nancy Hanks and the 
daughter riding horseback, Tom Lincoln the 
father and Abe the angular boy astride another 
horse, left Kentucky behind them and reached 
southern Indiana. Later a lonely cabin stands in 
the clearing. Tom Lincoln is at work. He hews 
out a few rough boards and makes a coffin. Ten- 
derly the body of Nancy Hanks is laid within 
it. The coffin is placed upon a sled and the body 
of Nancy Hanks is hauled to the knoll and buried 
beside her foster parents. 

I stood not long since before the Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington. I was not ashamed of the 
tears. I thanked God I was an American. The 
Emancipation Proclamation! The Gettysburg 
Address! The Second Inaugural! And Nancy 
Hanks, living in the memory of every American. 
Abraham Lincoln had created her. 

All great mothers have been created by their 
sons and daughters. 

We speak of our colleges as “Alma Mater.” 
The college mother is likewise dependent. All 
great institutions are created by their sons and 
daughters. This is equally true of the Church. 
The Church may give itself to its children, may 
reveal the love of Christ, may lose itself in the 
fond hope of finding itself in its children. But 
if the sons and daughters of the Church fail her, 
she can never become the Church triumphant. 

In many lands, the nation is called the “mother 
country.” Here, too, the principle rules. The 
mother nation, like the Church, like the mothers 
of our homes, is dependent upon her sons and 
daughters. 

But we know our sons will not fail us. Our 
banner is full of stars. It is a government of the 
people. Under God, we will have a new birth 
of freedom. From the templed hills of New Eng- 
land to the “fruited plains” of the Midwest, from 
the “purple mountain majesties” of the Far West 
to the blue Pacific, the millions stand in faith, 
certain their sons will not fail them, assured 
that in this dear motherland and in the mother- 
lands of all men, freedom will abide forever and 
forever. 

Whistler’s hand is still. But the sons and 
daughters in countless homes are painting. It is 
a canvas with the face of a child upon the other 
side. Who knows but that in the decades to come, 
the roll of the great mothers may be called? 
Your mother’s name may be there. That is, if you 
create her. 


2 From Protestant Saints, by Earl Marlatt; Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1928. Used by permission. 
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International 


Good Will 


By NORMAN COUSINS ' 


A suggested environment in 


which the subject, “Interna- 


tional Good Will,” should be studied. 


Read this article in connection with the lesson, 
“A Ministry of Reconciliation,” in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series, May 22, page 23. 


My CONVENTIONAL education prepared me 
superbly for a bird’s-eye view of the world. It 
taught me to recognize easily and instantly the 
things that differentiate one place or one people 
from another. Geography had instructed me in 
differences of terrain, resources, and productivity. 
Comparative culture had instructed me in the 
differences of background and group interests. 
Anthropology had instructed me in the differences 
of facial bone structure, skin pigmentation, and 
general physical aspect. 

In short, my education had protected me against 
surprise. I was not surprised at the fact that some 
people lived in mud huts and others in bamboo 
cottages on stilts; or that some used peat for 
fuel and others dung; or that some enjoyed music 
with a five-note scale and others with twelve; or 
that some people were vegetarian by religion 





1 Norman Cousins is editor of The Saturday Review. 












UNations 


The new education must teach man to look at someone 
anywhere in the world and be able to see himself. 


and others were vegetarian by preference. 

In those respects my education had been more 
than adequate. But what my education failed to 
do was to teach me that the principal significance 
of such differences was that they were largely 
without significance. The differences were all 
but obliterated by the similarities. My education 
had bypassed the similarities. It had failed to 
grasp and define the fact that beyond the differ- 
ences are realities scarcely comprehended be- 
cause of their shattering simplicity. And the sim- 
plest reality of all was that the human community 
was one—greater than any of its parts, greater 
than the separateness imposed by the nations, 
greater than the divergent faiths and allegiances 
or the depth and color of varying cultures. This 
larger unity was the most important central fact 
of our time—something on which people could 
build at a time when hope seemed misty, almost 
unreal. 

Let me put it differently. In order to be at home 
anywhere in the world, I had to forget the things 
I had been taught to remember. It turned out 
that my ability to get along with other peoples 
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depended not so much upon my comprehension 
of the uniqueness of their way of life as upon 
my comprehension of the things we had in com- 
mon. It was important to respect the differences, 
certainly, but to stop there was like clearing the 
ground without any idea of what was to be built 
on it. When you got through comparing notes, 
you discovered that you were both talking about 
the same neighborhood, that is, this earth and the 
conditions that made it congenial or hostile to 
human habitation. 

I said a moment ago that my education had 
insulated me against surprise. That is only partial- 
ly right. I did experience wonder and surprise. 
But it went the other way. It grew out of the 
ease with which communication among different 
peoples was possible—despite all the bother that 
is made out of language difficulties and word 
obstacles. Once the conversation moved away 
from immediate local issues and problems and 
onto a higher level where basic problems common 
to people everywhere were discussed, there was 
a rapid traffic in meaningful ideas. The contem- 
plation of human destiny is a powerful solvent 
for separativeness. 

There is a form of illiteracy far more injurious 
than the one having to do with the inability to 
read and write. The illiteracy of which I speak 
has to do with survival knowledge or rather the 
lack of it. It is the illiteracy of those who can read 
and write but who are unprepared for the build- 
ing of a world community. 

Whatever the uncertainties about the future 
may be, of one fact we can be sure. The present 
generation of Americans and the next generation 
and the generations after that will have to be 
citizens of this human community. They will 
have to be at home in many lands and among 
many peoples. They will have to talk many lan- 
guages and comprehend many philosophies, psy- 
chologies, and approaches which are now un- 
charted in much of the present-day education. 
They will need a special knowledge certainly but 
they will need something far more important— 
an intense awareness of common human value; 
and of the conditions under which those values 
can be created and maintained. 

Only a few years ago an education in differ- 
ences fulfilled a specific if limited need. That 
was at a time when we thought of other places 
and peoples largely out of curiosity or in terms 
of exotic vacations. It was the mark of a rounded 
man to be well traveled and to know about the 
fabulous variations of human culture and be- 
havior. But it wasn’t the type of knowledge you 
had to live by and build on. 


THe GREAT COMPRESSION 


Then overnight came the great compression. 
Far-flung areas which had been secure‘ in their 
remoteness suddenly’ became jammed together 
in a single arena. And all at once a new type of 
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education becomes necessary. The new education 
must be less concerned with sophistication than 
with compassion. It must recognize the hazards 
of tribalism. It must teach the man the most 
difficult lesson of all: to look at someone anywhere 
in the world and be able to see the image of 
himself. The old emphasis upon superficial differ- 
ences must give way to education for citizenship 
in the human community. 

In such an education we can begin with the fact 
that the universe itself does not hold life cheaply. 
Life is a rare occurrence among the billions of 
galaxies and solar systems that occupy space. 
And in this particular solar system life occurs on 
only one planet. And on that planet life takes 
millions of forms. Of all those countless forms of 
life, only one, the human species, possesses cer- 
tain faculties in combination that give it supreme 
advantages over all the others. Among those 
faculties or gifts is a creative intelligence that 
enables man to reflect, anticipate, and speculate, 
to encompass past experience, and also to vis- 
ualize future needs. There are endless other won- 
drous faculties the mechanisms of which are not 
yet within the understanding of their beneficiaries 
—the faculties of hope, conscience, appreciation 
of beauty, kinship, love, faith. 

Viewed in this planetary perspective, what 
counts is not that the thoughts of men lead them 
in different directions but that all men possess 
the capacity to think; not that they pursue differ- 
ent faith but that they are capable of spiritual 
belief; not that they write and read different 
books but that they are capable of creating print 
and communicating in it across time and space; 
not that they enjoy different art and music but 
that something in them enables them to respond 
deeply to forms and colors and ordered vibrations 
of sounds. 

These basic lessons, then, would seek to provide 
a proper respect for man in the universe. Next in 
order would be instruction in the unity of man’s 
needs. However friendly the universe may be to 
man, it has left the conditions uf human existence 
precariously balanced. All men need oxygen, 
water, land, warmth, food. Remove any one of 
these, and the unity of human needs is attacked, 
and man with it. The next lesson would concern 
the human situation itself—how to use self-un- 
derstanding in the cause of human welfare; how 
to control the engines created by man that 
threaten to alter the complex conditions on which 
life depends; how to create a peaceful society of 
the whole. 

With such an education, it is possible that 
some nation or people may come forward not 
only with vital understanding but with the vital 
inspiration that men need no less than food. 
Leadership on this higher level does not require 
mountains of gold or thundering propaganda. It 
is concerned with human destiny; human destiny 
is the issue; people will respond. 



























Family Worship 


By HAZEN G. 


For a great many people family worship is as- 
sociated with the woodbox behind the stove, the 
sampler hanging on the wall, the kerosene lamp 
on the dining-room table. For many, family wor- 
ship is a part of life from which we have long 
since moved on. But don’t write off family worship 
that quickly. In fact, we had better write it back 
into the life of our day and in our homes. 

We all used to pray. The family used to pray, 
and we fathers, mothers, wives, husbands must 
pray again. Without hesitancy I offer family re- 
ligion as a cure-all. Here is our hope. The couple 
that keeps faith with God, that worships together, 
that prays together will remain strong. The 
family that worships together in church, that to- 
gether believes, trusts, and prays, creates a family 
unity that cannot be broken. 


So long as there are homes where fires burn 
And there is bread; 

So long as there are homes where lamps are 

lit 

And prayers are said; 

Although people falter through the dark— 
And nations grope— 

With God himself back of these little homes— 
We have sure hope.? 


Family life is essentially a matter of living life 
at the deepest level, which is a spiritual level. 
Without religious life, the togetherness of the 
home will grow too flabby for this world’s rough 
weather. 


Unless the Lorp builds the house, 
those who build it labor in vain. 


Tue Famity NEEeps PRAYER AS A FAMILY 


Have you ever thought about the family, your 
family as a life in itself? The corporate family 
life needs spiritual renewing, spiritual restoration. 

In the old agricultural days, everything that 
was done on the farm, in the home, in the com- 
munity, related itself to God. Now all that hap- 
pens in the modern home makes one aware of 
budget plans, electrical appliances, insulation, 
automatic sprinklers. The family is under threat. 
A built-in electric oven and a two-way-door re- 
frigerator may have importance, but these impor- 
tances are unrelated to God or character. 

The family needs to pray as a family to maintain 
the unity of the members of it. Keeping the family 





Che "oar G. Werner is bishop of the Ohio Area of The Methodist 
urch, 

?From “So Long as There Are Homes” in Light of the Years, 
by Grace Noll Crowell; copyright by Harper and Brothers. Used 
by permission. 





in Modern Life 


WERNER ' 


as a whole close to the heart of God is one of the 
ways of keeping the family. 


THE Famity Prays In TIMES oF CRISIS 


How natural it is to turn to prayer when we 
are hard-pressed in these crucial problems that 
come in the intimate relations of the family. Take 
the young married couple going through the ad- 
justment period of that first year. Bickering has 
crept in and with it the first appearances of a 
desire to hurt one another. After two or three 
days of this, one of the two says, “We need God’s 
help.” While they pray together, the ill will is 
dissolved and the freshets of a deep and healing 
divine affection are loosened, and the marriage 
relation is made stronger. But if these two per- 
sons prayed every day, much of this heartache 
and unhappiness could be prevented. And in the 
meantime, that mystic bond that binds life to life 
would grow sweeter and stronger. 

Or, take the family where parents have expe- 
rienced a growing impatience with a boy’s out- 






































For Leaders Concerned About Families 


The Methodist Board of Education is de- 
termined to do something for families. 
Through its Department of The Christian 
Family under the direction of Edward D. 
Staples, churches throughout the country are 
being stimulated to revamp their programs 
to provide for maximum service to families. 

A ninety-page book entitled The Church 
and Families, by Dr. Staples, is chock-full of 
help and suggestions for ministers and 
church-school leaders who want to plan a 
program which will serve families (1) by 
teaching parents to understand their chil- 
dren, (2) by helping youth prepare for mar- 
riage, (3) by counseling those with family 
problems, and (4) by guiding church-school 
teachers in methods which will bring about 
closer co-operation between home and 
church. 

This book can be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory. The price is only 25 cents. 











bursts of what seems to them to be a willfulness, 
“Why, he is not like our son at all, whatever has 
happened to him?” Tom doesn’t come home when 
he promises, he breaks in on conversations, he 
refuses to go to bed at the right hour. And finally, 
when the pressures are just too much, someone 
suggests prayer. 

While the family prays, realizations sweep over 
the parents. The father realizes that he was like 
Tom at that age. The father and mother together 
see the necessity, as parents, of being tolerant 
and understanding. “Tom is trying to find himself. 
This is a growing-pain experience.” 

And what about Tom? As the change takes 
place, Tom feels that Dad and Mother are swell 
about it. He catches his balance in a new climate 
of security and well-being. 

But if prayer is the answer to a family’s diffi- 
culties in the midst of crisis, then prayer is a 
necessity for family living as a continuous matter. 
That’s a reasonable conclusion. Prayer can be the 
great preventative. 


Famity PraveR ANSWERS NEEDS 


We bring our inner hungers for understanding, 
security, and belonging to the home. It is in the 
exercise and atmosphere of family prayer that 
family relations are empowered to answer the 
needs of life on this deeper level. Young and old 
in the home need the unmistakable feeling of 
security that comes with a sense of God’s nearness 
and care in the home. Personal depletions, dis- 
illusionments, frustrations, pent up all day are 
let loose as people let down in their homes. It 
takes a spiritual experience to draw out the sting 
as well as the weakness and to provide the heal- 
ing and health for mind and soul. 
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Examine the life story of each member of the 
tamily on any single day, observe the attritions, 
the stiflings, the embitterments. And now in a 
time of quiet there is the inflow of assurance. 
A member of the family is reading from the Bible 
during worship, “I will not fail you or forsake 


you”; “he calls his own... by name”; “we are 
more than conquerors through him who loved 
us”; “God is our refuge.” While worshiping God 
together, spiritual energization begins to work 
its restorative effect. 


LESSONS OF RELIGION ARE CONFIRMED IN PRAYER 


The home is a schoolroom. The parent is a 
coteacher with the instructor over at the church 
school. If I were a teacher of a church-school class 
of youngsters, I would be tempted to give up 
unless I could get the co-operation of Bobby’s 
father and mother in his religious training. The 
home should pick up the task after Sunday noon, 
and through the week make sure that what has 
been taught is experienced and expressed. Parents 
must tie in to the growing life the facts, the funda- 
mentals taught in the classroom, in such a way 
that Bobby feels the certainty and the serious- 
ness of them. 

There is another aspect to this matter of the 
lessons of religion. The family is where the im- 
ponderables will be learned, if anywhere. 

1. The lesson of immortality. Nowhere else as 
in the home do we learn the truth about immortal 
life. The phone rang that Easter noon in the par- 
sonage. A voice was speaking to the minister. “I 
heard the service this morning on the air. I 
wanted to call to tell you that after twenty years 
of estrangement from the church, I am coming 
back. Oddly enough, it was the death of my father 
which brought home to me the fact that religion, 
God, and life with God, are real. You see, my 
father was an exemplary person. I came finally 
to realize that his goodness, his integrity, his 
loyalty to the highest he knew, these things could 
not perish. I learned that from my father’s life.” 

2. The lesson of God’s grace and indwelling 
spirit. “All my life,” said a friend, “I’ve known 
what God is like because of what my parents did 
for me that day when I was a boy.” 

3. The lesson of the beauty and glory of self- 
giving. The picture is one of a mother beside a 
bed, holding a long vigil, refusing to leave or to 
take a rest while the child struggles in the midst 
of a desperate illness. Not until the crisis passes 
will she leave her loved one. We learn something 
of what Jesus did in giving up himself for us. 
How clearly this truth is mirrored by that infinite 
devotion of a mother. 


Be at Home WirTH Gop In Your HoME 


The first premise of family worship is an aware- 
ness of God. Some parents will need to get better 
acquainted with him if he is to be invited into 
the fellowship of the family. 























What is needed in the home to aid in an aware- 
ness of God is a normalizing of your prayer life. 
Thinking and talking with God must be integral 
with your home living. To be at home with God 
in your home, think of God as a friend, a very 
intimate and wonderful friend, a friend who can- 
not come often enough, or stay long enough to 
please you, a friend who quickens the mind and 
inspires loyalty to the highest. Think of the finest 
person, the greatest friend you have. You 
wouldn’t look up that friend just when you 
were in trouble or when you were in need. You 
wouldn’t insist that he visit you only on Sunday 
morning. 

To be at home with God in your home, God will 
need to be more important than all else in the 
home. You may have failed here. If a recording 
device could be hidden in the average church 
home, recording both what is thought and what 
is said for the period of one week, what do you 
think would be the result? Your favorite radio 
program, your golf score, your art lesson, the 
grades at school, the stamp collection, your rose 
garden, your furniture arrangement—these hold 
the stage of your thinking. If you want to know 
God and feel inclined toward family worship, 
you will need to make God important to the life 
of your home. 


LISTENING TO GoD 


Listening to God is essential in family worship. 
Maude Royden once told of a friend talking on 
and on to God about a desperate problem. When 
finally in sheer exhaustion she could say no more, 
she heard a voice saying, “Now I'll tell you what 
I’ve been wanting to tell you all along.” 

Prayer is a two-way experience. In family wor- 
ship ask God for grace to get on together, to love 
one another when you know the worst about 
one another, for a lift in the midst of your private 
desperations. Be courteous enough, however, 
to listen to what he has to say to you. Too often 
our praying is not “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 


heareth” but “Hear, Lord, for thy servant speak- 
eth.” 

Observe also that in conversation with your 
best friend, you aren’t absent-minded or preoccu- 
pied when he talks to you out of his heart. We 
listen to God very much like that disturbing 
person at a social gathering who is looking past 
you while you are talking to him. Our inattention 
to God is of the same stripe. This is discourtesy. 

You will not hear this voice during your prayer, 
if you’re wondering if you can make the old car 
do, if you did or did not phone for the lace cur- 
tains, or what to do about Jimmy’s marks at 
school. 

Why not try silent prayer as a family? Rapport 
with God is instantaneous and complete when the 
praying is done in silence. Silent prayer by-passes 
wordiness; it frames its expression in simple and 
direct language. You can’t be loquacious while 
praying in silence. In silent prayer you either 
know you are praying or not praying. 

At the close of the morning or evening meal, 
read from the Bible and from The Upper Room or 
other devotional literature. Then join your hands 
as a family in silent prayer. It would be better 
to do this standing. Give everyone a chance to 
suggest what has been on his or her heart to 
be brought to God in prayer. Or, adopt the plan 
of a different member leading the family in di- 
rected prayer. Here in a few sentences burdens 
and needs are mentioned, then all remain silent. 
Each member of the family holds up to God the 
inner thoughts, longings, and impasses for his 
judgment and help. 

While you listen to God as a family, the tide 
of spiritual strength comes ih, refreshing the 
shore line of the spirit, affirming one’s selfhood, 
removing the sense of guilt and revivifying the 
liveliness of your life together. 

You may want to conclude the silent prayer 
with the Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-third Psalm, 
or a part of the Collect. The union of your hearts 
will grow anew as you unite your voices. 





— Obsewe 


The Methodist Church is again co-operat- 
ing with the National Council of Churches 
in observing National Family Week. The 
theme is “Open Your Home to God.” 

It is our belief that a country is as strong 
as its homes and families. When family life 
disintegrates, a nation is on the way out. 

Here is an opportunity for you to strength- 
en your family ties and improve your spirit- 
ual life. Homes that open their doors to God 
are homes that mean the most in the commu- 
nity. Christian character is furmed through 
family worship and fellowship. 





NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK, MAY 1-8 


These things we can do: 

1. Agree upon a stay-at-home night. De- 
vote the night to activities planned by the 
entire family for the entire family. 

2. Plan a family picnic or excursion to- 
gether. 

3. Set up a place for quietness in your 
home. 

4. Go to church together as a family. 

5. Read some good books together. 

“Family Week offers an opportunity to all 
families to consider ways in which they may 
join others in opening their homes to God.” 











UNIT IIl: 


POSTEXILIC JUDAISM 





ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


Tus IS a day when there is renewed recogni- 
tion of the place and importance of the layman 
in the work of the church. A study of Nehemiah, 
therefore, should be of particular interest. 

At the beginning we note Nehemiah’s sensi- 
tivity to and concern about the sufferings of 
others. He occupied a comfortable position at 
court, but he never lost an opportunity to in- 
quire about his brethren. When he learned of 
their plight, he could be comfortable no longer; 
he sat down and wept and mourned. 

But he did more. He took the matter to God 
and agonized in prayer over it (1:5-11). In it 
he identifies himself with his people in their sin. 
But he does not stop there. He is eager to do 
something about it, even when that involves 
relinquishing comfort and security to undertake 
an infinitely more difficult task. 

Can we imagine a church composed of laymen 
so deeply concerned over the suffering of others 
that they cannot be happy while they know that 
any of their fellow men are victims of ignorance 
or vice, oppression or discrimination? 

Back in Jerusalem Nehemiah got firsthand in- 
formation about the situation (2:12-16), to know 
for himself whether or not the building of the 
wall was necessary. Partly because of this, and 
partly because of the sense of a divine commis- 
sion in the light of which he presented the ap- 
peal to the people, they responded by saying, 
“Let us rise up and build.” 

To get the people to undertake such a project 
was no small achievement, especially in view of 
their economic situation. Once the decision was 
made, Nehemiah organized the apportionment of 
work (chapter 3). Here is a challenge to devoted 
Christian laymen to employ all their consecrated 
practical judgment and executive ability in the 
work of the Kingdom. . 

Of course, Nehemiah had opposition to face and 
difficulties to overcome. Some of these came from 
outside enemies in the form of mockery, threats 





1 Dr. Edmeston is professor of Old Testament and Latin-American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON * 


May 1: Nehemiah the 
Layman Builds the Walls 


This article supplements the material for this les- 
son in Adult Bible Course. 


of attacks, plots against Nehemiah’s life. But 
Nehemiah knew how to deal with each. Some- 
times it was by prayer, proper precautions, sheer 
courage, and once he avoided falling into a trap 
by “I am too busy.” (4:1-9, 15-20; 6:2-11.) 

But there were difficulties from within the 
group. Injustices were being practiced that 
threatened to disrupt the work. When Nehemiah 
recognized the facts, he was indignant (5:6). He 
faced the culprits with a frank statement of their 
wrongdoing, even though they were persons of 
high rank. Apparently he was not deterred by any 
fear that they might stop their contributions to the 
wall, nor by any qualms about telling folks what 
they ought to do. 

So convincing were his charges that they at- 
tempted no refutation (5:8). Then Nehemiah 
requested them to return what they had taken 
unjustly, and do it that very day (5:11). Amaz- 
ingly enough they said, “All right, all right, we 
will, we will.” Apparently such an attack from 
a hard-hitting, straight-from-the shoulder layman 
was irresistible, as it might well be for crooked 
officials and supporters of unchristian regimes 
today. Part of his power came, of course, from 
the example of his own unselfish and disinterested 
service (5:10). 

Nehemiah bound the people by a sacred oath. 
He even resorted to something like a curse (5: 
13). One can picture him standing before them, 
shaking his long robe, and saying in a threatening 
voice, “So may God shake out every man from 
his house .. .” And all the assembly said “Amen.” 

“So the wall was finished” (6:15). Religious 
man as Nehemiah was, there followed the dedica- 
tion of the walls (12:27 ff.) with great rejoicing. 
Nehemiah, indeed, seems to have believed in be- 
ing joyous about religion (8:9 ff.). 

During a later visit to Jerusalem Nehemiah 
instituted certain reforms in regard to tithing, 
keeping the Sabbath, and separating from other 
peoples. In the latter he exemplifies the exclu- 
sivist tendency which grew up in Judaism and 
was protested by later writers. 


Adult Bible Course 
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May 8: 
Ezra Introduces the 


Priestly Code 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Les ir quotes Oesterly as saying that “Juda- 
ism was the product of the Exile and that, there- 
fore, the home of the orthodox religion of the 
Jews was Babylonia,” and he adds, “It was from 
Babylonian Jewry that the permanently influ- 
ential religious and spiritual trends of Judaism 
came.” If this is true, then Ezra is important as 
one of the principal channels through which 
these influences flowed into the religious life 
developing in Judah. 

When the captive Judeans were carried into 
exile there was serious danger that with the 
termination of their life as a nation they would 
also surrender their Jehovah worship. In the first 
place, this was what frequently happened to a 
conquered people. They would decide, in view of 
their defeat, that the god or gods of the con- 
querors must be more powerful than their own 
deities, and so they would adopt the worship of 
the former. 

In the second place, Jehovah worship had been 
pretty largely centered in the Temple, so that 
in the Exile they were unable to practice it. Then, 
too, Jehovah worship had been a national religion. 
Jehovah’s covenant had been with the nation. 
His promised blessings were for it. Now that the 
nation no longer existed, it would seem that the 
religion had pretty much lost its reason for being. 

That these people did not, like others, relin- 
quish their religion under such circumstances, but 
rather plumbed new depths in their understand- 
ing of it, is one of the marvels of history. This 
was due in large part to the work of their 
prophets, pre-exilic and exilic. 

The earlier prophets had persisted in intér- 
preting calamity as a punishment for the people’s 
sins, not as a mark of Yahweh’s inability to cope 
with the situation or protect their interests from 
attack by followers of other deities. So they were 
prepared beforehand to so interpret this major 
calamity of the destruction of the nation. Some 
at least were able to hold to the faith that Yahweh 
was still in control and would yet work out his 
purpose in regard to them. 

Jeremiah, with his concept of the New Cove- 
nant, had brought the idea of a religion of the 
heart. This implied that religion was a matter of 
individual experience and, therefore, could dis- 


pense with external accessories (Jeremiah 3:16). 
Such a religion could and did continue to exist 
among individuals who no longer constituted 
a nation and were separated from their Temple. 

Existence under such different circumstances, 
however, inevitably meant changes in emphases. 
Retaining their religion in the midst of an alien 
people and culture meant for this group stressing 
the features in their religion which made them 
unique and could yet be practiced in their present 
situation. Hence, the special attention to circum- 
cision as a distinguishing mark, to the Sabbath, 
and to their religious festivals. The latter were 
reinterpreted during this period and came to be 
thought of as commemorating important events 
in their past history. 

There was one other thing that they could take 
with them when they were forced to leave Je- 
rusalem and their Temple. That was the religious 
writings of their prophets, including the early 
attempts at written histories and codes of laws. 
These naturally seemed more precious to them 
now than they ever had before. 

They read and reread and studied them and 
came together to discuss them, sometimes with 
the prophet Ezekiel, perhaps in his home (Ezekiel 
14:1; 20:1). They worked over these writings, 
too, combining histories and codes that had taken 
shape separately. 

They also rewrote this history and their laws in 
the light of the new emphasis, mentioned above, 
on the importance of circumcision, the Sabbath, 
and festivals. This meant that the history was 
given a different slant in places. An example of 
this is that the account of an historical event 
often culminated in the establishment of a festival, 
as did that of the creation in the institution of 
the Sabbath (Genesis 2:2-3). This is definitely a 
priestly emphasis, and so this writing came to 
be known as the Priestly Code. This attention to 
and interest in the writings is the beginning of 
the process which led to their becoming a “people 
of the Book.” 

Another determinative idea took shape in this 
period. The Exile had convinced them of the truth 
of one point in the teaching of the pre-exilic 
prophets. The latter had criticized their way of 
life as disloyalty to Jehovah, had called them to 
repent and change their ways, predicting dire 
punishment on them if they failed to do so. They 
had not heeded, and the punishment had fallen. 
The prophetic teaching was vindicated. They were 
convinced, therefore, that any hope for their 
future lay in loyalty to Jehovah and his worship. 
Those who returned to Judah went back deter- 
mined on such loyalty. 

But how was it to be interpreted, achieved, 
and practiced? The answer lay largely in the book 
which they took back with them and which they 
were to follow as a “people of the Book.” It was 
the book which Ezra read and which he, and 
others like him, tried to administer. 





May ls: 
The Charter of “the 
People of God” 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


We have seen in the previous lesson that 
this charter was mainly the Priestly Code, that 
the people came back from exile with the purpose 
of being loyal to God, and that this book became 
their guide in activating this purpose. 

Here is an example of the relation between the 
contribution of prophets on the one hand and that 
of priests and codes of laws on the other. Prophets 
have great insights and announce significant new 
principles. But in order to be effective these must 
be applied to actual situations and become guides 
for action. From this it is an easy and perhaps 
necessary step to codes of conduct, and, in rela- 
tion to the ritual at least, the priests are the 
guides. The Priestly Code had back of it the in- 
sights of the prophet Ezekiel. Because it largely 
set the form that Judaism was to take, he is often 
referred to as the Father of Judaism. 

One of the concepts of Ezekiel was his vision 
of the restored community as a religious rather 
than a political entity. At its center was the Tem- 
ple with an altar, not a king on his throne. Hence, 
the priestly emphasis was on the ritual connected 
with the Temple, the observance of festivals, etc. 

Another significant concept of Ezekiel was his 
idea of God as a holy God. It was an increased 
emphasis on Isaiah’s idea of Jehovah as a God 
“high and lifted up,” before whom the cherubims 
chant “Holy, holy, holy.” One does not come into 
the presence of such a god lightly and without due 
ceremony. Someone has said that Amos would 
have come to God in his working clothes, but 
Ezekiel would have felt it necessary to put on 
priestly robes. This is one concept that lies back 
of the Temple ritual. 

Ezekiel believed that certain distinctions were 
important. He assumed the role of priest rather 
than prophet when he attempted an application 
of his own insights to life and in the plan he 
mapped out for the organization of life in the 
community after the expected return. (Ezekiel 
40 through 48.) The priests were to “teach my peo- 
ple the difference between the holy and the com- 
mon, and show them how to distinguish between 
the clean and the unclean” (Ezekiel 44:23). 

Closely related to this idea is another, that of 
separation, which had various roots. We have 
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said that the religious leaders were now sure that 
their calamity had been the result of disloyalty 
to Jehovah. This in turn they felt had come 
through contact with other peoples. Therefore 
the way to express complete loyalty to Jehovah, 
to maintain the purity of their religion, was to 
avoid all contamination by permitting no contact, 
or the least possible, with other people. As we 
have seen, the situation in Babylonia favored this 
separatist tendency in practice, if they were to 
maintain their identity. 

Ezekiel gave an impetus to this tendency in his 
plan for the restored community. “And the Lorp 
said to me, ‘Son of man, . .. mark well those who 
may be admitted to the temple and all those who 
are to be excluded from the sanctuary. .. .’ ‘No 
foreigner, uncircumcised in heart and flesh, of all 
the foreigners who are among the people of Israel, 
shall enter my sanctuary’” (Ezekiel 44:5, 9). 

These combined factors resulted in the ex- 
clusivist attitude as expressed in Ezekiel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. Examples of it are seen 
in the refusal to allow the Samaritans to par- 
ticipate in the rebuilding of the Temple, in the 
laws against intermarriage with people of other 
groups, and especially in the activity of Ezra and 
Nehemiah in their insistence on the separation 
from foreign wives. This separatist emphasis and 
that on rites and ceremonies are perhaps the two 
most characteristic of the “charter,” although they 
are not by any means all that it contained. 

But there was another current of thought run- 
ning in Judaism. Another great prophet of the 
Exile had a different idea as to how the religion of 
Judah was to be preserved, and he too had his 
lineal descendents among the religious thinkers 
of later Judaism. They were the representatives 
of a universalist thinking. 

It has been said “One of the strange phenomena 
of the Old Testament is that particularism and 
universalism exist together. .. . It was of supreme 
importance for the religious life of the world that 
Israel did not easily capitulate her uniqueness 
and evanesce into an undiscriminating universal- 
ism.” } 

If “to evanesce into an undiscriminating uni- 
versalism” were the only alternative, then one 
must agree that this emphasis was good. If that 
was the only way in which Judaism could have 
maintained itself, then one must be grateful that 
Nehemiah and his successors not only built a wall 
around Jerusalem but another around Judaism 
also. In. any case, historically it was in this form 
that Judaism was maintained. The religion of 
Yehweh did not perish from the earth but lived 
on to be, humanly speaking, the soil from which 
Christianity sprang and from which it drew and 
still draws many of its sustaining principles. 


— 





1 Muilenburg, James, “History of the Religion of Israel,’ Inter- 
preter’s Bible. Vol. I, p. 333. Abingdon Press. 
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May 22: 
The New World Made 
Possible by God 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


IN ISAIAH (24 through 27) we have a new 
development in the religious thinking of Israel. 
Yet there are at least two points of contact with 
the prophecies previously studied. (1) We have 
here, as before, the expression of the hope for a 
better future, a messianic kingdom. (2) It is an 
emphatic answer to the discouragement and disil- 
lusionment discussed in earlier lessons. 

There had been the trial of the Exile, in the 
midst of which hope arose in connection with the 
return. Conditions later belied that hope. Haggai 
and Zechariah promised its realization if the Tem- 
ple were rebuilt. That was done, but the promise 
was not fulfilled. 

Nehemiah rebuilt the walls; and Malachi, fac- 
ing disillusionment again, recommended reforms 
that would bring the desired blessing. There had 
come the charter of the people in the form of the 
Priestly Code, and they had tried to follow it. Yet 
their hopes had not been realized. 

To the despair that threatened, this writer holds 
out the hope of a better future, but not in the way 
they had been thinking. It will be brought about 
by God himself, by catastrophic methods. It will 
involve general destruction and will include all 
people (24:1-3). The new era will be established. 
At least one new idea is introduced, the hope of 
immortality (25:6-9; 27:2-5, 12-13). 

This type of thinking, apocalyptic, is different 
from prophecy and yet related to it. In prophecy 
the hope for a better future was expected to come 
through natural means, although, of course, it 
was thought to be God working through these 
means. In apocalyptic it was thought that it would 
be brought about directly by God through super- 
natural means. In prophecy it was thought of as 
being, partly at least, a reform of the present 
order—hence, the prophets’ interest in the con- 
temporary situation.. In apocalyptic it is to be 
through the destruction of the present order and 
the introduction of a new—hence, the prominence 
of the element of catastrophe (Isaiah 24:1-3). 

This type of thinking, arising in periods of dis- 
couragement and near despair, is a means of 
maintaining hope in the face of a seemingly hope- 
less situation. If natural means are inadequate 
for its realization, then supernatural ones will be 
used. This God cannot be defeated. 


Two points of religious emphasis are apparent 
here. One stresses a new reliance on God rather 
than man. It is through and by him that the new 
age is to be brought about. Man cannot hope to 
do it through his own efforts. 

The twentieth century has seen a recurrence of 
this emphasis. Men’s hopes of building a better 
world have crashed in the catastrophe of world 
wars. They have despaired of human efforts and 
stressed again reliance on God. The new theology 
may not think of itself as apocalyptic, but they 
have this point in common at least. 

This emphasis is good in so far as it tends to 
counteract a shallow reliance on human efforts. 
It is dangerous when it threatens to paralyze 
human efforts. It recognizes the necessity for de- 
pendence on God, but it needs to recognize also 
that God has chosen to work through men who 
are willing to co-operate with him. 

Apocalyptic expresses absolute confidence in 
the triumph of righteousness and the ultimate 
realization of the plan of a good God, when such 
triumph seemed utterly impossible. When some- 
one, discouraged by what the near view reveals, 
asks, 


If the foundations be destroyed 
what can the righteous do? (Psalms 11:3), 


the apocalyptic thinker answers 


The Lorp is in his holy temple, 
the Lorp’s throne is in heaven (Psalms 11:4). 


Therefore we will not fear though the earth 
should change, 
though the mountains shake in the heart of 
the sea (Psalms 46:2). 


Facing the threat of atomic destruction, or in 
the midst of it, such a soul would still declare his 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of God’s pur- 
pose. 

In a sense this writer brought a more profound 
answer to the mood of disillusionment than the 
counsels of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. It 
was the note sounded forth in later centuries by 
his successors as they faced the attack on their 
faith by Antiochus Epiphanes, and by the Chris- 
tians in the face of a threat from the all-powerful 
Roman Empire. 

Yet, the message of Haggai and the others must 
not be dropped, for they express man’s respon- 
sibility. 

Even if the efforts of modern man seem to be 
about to end in failure, he will not become jittery 
in his soul if he has the apocalyptists’ confidence 
in ultimate triumph to hold him steady. 


Thou dost keep him in perfect peace, 


whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusts in thee (Isaiah 26:3). 
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May 29: 
The Inauguration of 
the Messianic Age 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE MESSAGE of the Book of Joel is a notable 
example of the fact that not all the thinking of the 
Old Testament is on the same level. There are 
peaks and plateau areas and some dips down into 
lower ground. This book at some points is one of 
the latter. Nor does the change from one level to 
another follow a strictly chronological line, al- 
though development can be traced, as one prophet 
takes up the ideas of his predecessors and builds 
on them. But the fact that a writer lives at a later 
time does not necessarily mean that his thinking is 
more advanced. 

The idea of a day of Jehovah, a day of final 
judgment, which Joel uses, had been current in 
Israel for centuries. It is mentioned by Amos, but 
it had existed before his time for he is correcting 
an accepted idea about it. Previously it had been 
thought of as a day when other nations, especially 
Israel’s enemies, would be judged and condemned 
to punishment, while Israel, freed from these 
enemies, would enter upon a period of blessed- 
ness. 

Amos says it will not be that way. It will be a 
day of judgment upon evildoers anywhere. Since 
these are to be found inside Israel as well as among 
the nations, for many it will be a day of darkness 
and not light. This is in harmony with his idea 
of Jehovah as a just God. 

Joel drops backward at this point. Once again it 
is to be a day of judgment upon the nations, in 
which they will be annihilated, while an era of 
blessedness begins for Israel. It can be said in 
Joel’s favor that his silence in regard to a judg- 
ment upon Israel may be due to the fact that he 
thinks of her as having already received punish- 
ment for her sins, through the experience of the 
Exile in the broader area of her history and 
through the scourge of locusts in particular. 

Other prophets have thought of other nations 
participating, in some form and to some degree at 
least, in the blessings of the messianic era. Not 
so Joel. He sees annihilation of the people and the 
desolation of their land as their destiny. He lacks 
the universal outlook; his thinking is in terms of 
Israel. 

Within these limits, however, he expresses spir- 
itual insights and has points of contact with his 
predecessors in the prophetic line. . 
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He is an apocalyptist in the sense discussed in 
the previous lesson. His hope is for a new age 
brought in by God in cataclysmic fashion. So that 
for him, too, the day of Jehovah concept is an ex- 
pression of confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness in the earth. 

Joel seems more closely akin to Ezekiel in his 
thinking than to any other. “The gathering of the 
nations and their destruction before Jerusalem 
(3:1-2) is based upon the destruction of Gog and 
his hordes (Ezekiel 38 and 39); the fountain 
issuing from beneath the Temple hill (3:18) 
finds its explanation in Ezekiel 47:1-12; similarly 
the outpouring of the spirit and Jehovah’s 
jealousy for his land find their counterparts in 
Ezekiel.” 1 Then there is his interest in the offer- 
ings for the Temple and the solemn assembly 
there, and the important place given to the priests. 
The statement, “So you shall know that I am the 
Lorp your God” (3:17a), has an Ezekielan ac- 
cent, as does 17b in the statement about strangers. 

In a few places at least he shows real spiritual 
insight. In his call to repentance on the part of 
the people, he wants it to be not a formal thing 
but a matter of the heart (2:13a), and his refer- 
ence to God that follows is one of the finest and 
most familiar of the Old Testament. 

Prominent among the blessings of the new 
age is that of an outpouring of God’s spirit on 
his people. It is to be given to all, regardless of 
age or social class, young and old, servants 
and masters (2:28-29). It will carry with it the 
ability to interpret God’s purposes, that is, to 
prophesy. It is the concept upon which Peter 
draws to interpret the events of the Day of 
Pentecost. He sees the latter as the fulfilment of 
Joel’s prediction (Acts 2:17-18). 

While Joel may not be one of the giants among 
the prophets, he did have a message and no doubt 
brought inspiration to the people of his time. 

Perhaps we have little room to criticise him, 
even on the point of narrowness. We to whom God 
has spoken, not only through the greater prophets 
of universalism but also in the person of his own 
Son, seem often not to have gotten beyond Joel 
in breadth of outlook. We talk of “liberty and 
justice for all,” but too often that “all” does not 
include even the whole of our nation, as did the 
blessings of Joel for his. 

How far do we dream of and work for a new 
age which shall include the good of all people, 
friends and so-called enemies? Are we ever 
secretly guilty of thinking of an era of blessing 
for ourselves to be secured by the annihilation of 
others? Is that not pretty much on a level with 
Joel? If so, might it not be well to learn from him 
and move over into the company of men of 
broader outlook and try to catch something of 
their spirit and of that of the Man whom we as 
Christians call Lord and Master? 


1W. G. Watson, The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press, 1929. 
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By BOND FLEMING * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 17:1-9; 19: 4-7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Important in your preparation is a recognition 
of the importance of the unit we are studying, 
“God in the Life of a Nation.” Our concern in this 
lesson is the study of “a man of faith and action,” 
in the hope that we may not only have more faith 
but also more action. 

Your resources should include Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible Lessons. 
I hope you will read the accounts of the various 
kings involved in Chronicles and Kings. (You 
may find that there will be some difference in 
these two accounts. Such differences are due to 
the fact that the Chronicler was more enthusiastic 
about religion than about history.) 

Other resources which would be helpful in- 
clude books and articles in regard to the relation 


of church and state, articles about the public | 


school and religion, and pronouncements of our 
political leaders regarding religion. 

This lesson deserves much thought and study 
and prayer. It offers an opportunity to serve your 
class, your church, and your generation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. State and church for the Hebrews 
A. A state program of religious education 
B. Religious judges in Judah 

II. A big problem for any state 
A. Our own pattern for church and state 


*Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 








and Adult Student 
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B. When leaders support religion 
III. People of faith and action 


To BEGIN 


It would be well to recall the aim of the unit 
and that this is the third lesson in the unit on 
“God in the Life of a Nation.” This lesson centers 
around Jehoshaphat, son of Asa (studied last 
Sunday), and his effort to propagate religion. The 
real question at issue is, Should government sup- 
port religion? 

You may point out that Jehoshaphat “did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord.” (Glanc- 
ing through Chronicles or Kings, it is obvious that 
such a statement could not be made about all 
of the kings.) “The Lorp was with Jehoshaphat, 
because he walked in the earlier ways of his 
father” (2 Chronicles 17:3). Jehoshaphat, a man 
of faith and action, was loyal and courageous in 
the ways of the Lord. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. State and church for the Hebrews 


The Hebrews did not use the word, “church,” 
yet the term may be used to symbolize their or- 
ganized religious life. Call attention to Redus’ 
discussion (Wesley Quarterly) of “The Hebrew 
Pattern.” He points out that the nation was prior 
to the individual, and that the church and state 
were one. The king was the key man. 

The Chronicler was concerned primarily with 
developing religious loyalty on the part of his 
people. It is worthy of note that the Old Testa- 
ment is primarily a history of Israel’s faith. For 
them, a true patriot was necessarily a religious 
person devoted to the worship of Jehovah. 

At this time the king was the leader. Redus 
points out that later, when the priests gained 
political control, the nation became a church-state. 
When the priests gain power, there is really more 
danger of corruption than when the political 
leaders show keen interest in religion. 

A. A state program of religious education.— 
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Jehoshaphat inaugurated and sponsored a pro- 
gram of religious education. The lesson writers 
describe this teaching mission. Well-qualified 
teachers, as ambassadors of the king, “went about 
through all the cities of Judah and taught among 
the people” (2 Chronicles 17:9). Mudge (Adult 
Student) suggests that the teaching materials 
were the first four books of our Old Testament. 

B. Religious judges in Judah.—Jehoshaphat 
exemplified what he wanted others to be and do. 
He expected the judges to set an example of re- 
ligious devotion; he cautioned them against tak- 
ing bribes or allowing any perversion of justice, 
because, he warned, “You judge not for man but 
for the Lorn.” (2 Chronicles 19:6). 

This is akin to the warning in Deuteronomy 
1:16-17: “Hear the cases between your brethren 
and judge righteously between a man and his 
brother or the alien that is with him. You shall 
not be partial in judgment; you shall hear the 
small and the great alike; you shall not be afraid 
of the face of man, for the judgment is God’s.” 

How nearly do our judges live up to such prin- 
ciples? What of the much-discussed decision by 
the Supreme Court regarding segregation in the 
public schools? Were they fearful of men, court- 
ing men, or were they judging for God? 


II. A big problem for any state 


The problem of the relation between organized 
religion and the state is a serious one. Should 
the state be subject to religion, or shculd the 
church be subordinate to the state? Religion is 
not a tool of the state; religion is a way of life for 
man. Yet man is a citizen of the state. 

The people of every state have some sort of 
religion, and almost every state has had difficulty 
regarding the relation of organized religion to the 
state. There is really less freedom in a church- 
dominated state than in a state-dominated church. 
In the latter the church may bless individualism 
in the name of God, but in the former the church 
condemns it in the name of God. 

A. Our own pattern for church and state.— 
Could the president or Congress sponsor such a 
program of religious education as Jehoshaphat 
did? What formal instruction in religion is given 
in your public school? What religious activities 
are sponsored at, or by, the school? What religious 
instructions, if any, are given to judges as they 
are sworn in? 

Our pattern is one of separation of church and 
state. Note Redus’ discussion, “Our Experiment” 
(Wesley Quarterly). Our founding fathers, es- 
pecially Thomas Jefferson, fought valiantly for 
this separation, lest our country suffer the fate 
of European countries. Jefferson was criticized 
for his work in behalf of this separation, yet his 
contribution in this field is one of the three things 
noted on his tombstone. 

Our idea of separation means freedom of reli- 
gion, not freedom from religion. Mudge (Adult 
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Student) has a discussion of the positive sup- 
port of religion. Our ideal is for genuinely reli- 
gious persons to be teachers, judges, and leaders. 
When such is the case, formal instruction is still 
needed but is not so necessary. Our national rec- 
ognition of religion, which does not necessarily 
mean support of religion, is evident from the fact 
that the president takes his oath of office with his 
hand on the Bible and further by the fact that 
we have recently inserted the phrase “under God” 
in our pledge of allegiance. 

Attacks are being made on our theory of sepa- 
ration of church and state, especially by some 
sectarian groups. (The Roman Catholics favor 
a church-dominated state.) How can we accom- 
plish the ideal of being a religious nation without 
teaching religion in our schools? Yet if we are to 
teach religion, what form of religion shall we 
teach? This is one of the most serious problems 
our nation faces today. 

B. When leaders support religion.—What state- 
ments about religion by political leaders have you 
read recently, or what have you read about their 
religious lives? A great deal has been said and 
written about President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
religious life, much of it in praise yet also some 
in severe criticism. His prayer at the inauguration 
and his joining the church, even after becoming 
president, dramatize his friendliness toward re- 
ligion and symbolize the American ideal for mil- 
lions of our citizens. 

Almost invariably our leaders recommend re- 
ligion. It’s another question as to whether they 
practice the religion which they recommend. 
Second Chronicles 19:4 indicates Jehoshaphat 
was a man of faith and action. 


III. People of faith and action 


Are we as citizens of the United States people 
of faith and action? A survey disclosed that 96 
per cent of our people affirmed faith in God. One 
class said that it would be more nearly right to 
reverse the percentage and to say that 4 per 
cent are actually practicing Christians. Give your 
class a chance to express themselves on this. What 
percentage of the people with whom they associate 
would they estimate are sincerely religious per- 


sons? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why, or how, does separation of church and 
state endanger the religious life of a nation? 

2. What are the advantages of an “established” 
church? What are the disadvantages? 

3. In case of conflict, should a person be loyal 
to his church or to his state? Tell why. you think 
as you do. 

4. What is the difference between the Protes- 
tant and the Roman Catholic view of church-state 
relations? 

In .CLOSING 


It would be well to summarize the points con- 
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tributed by members of the class. Then you might 
summarize your own presentation, calling atten- 
tion to the pattern of church-state relations in 
Judah and describing the part played by the 
rulers. The two (church and state) were one; the 
king was the leader. During this period the king 
was a good leader. He sponsored a national pro- 
gram of religious education and appointed God- 
fearing judges. 

Remind the students our own situation is one 
of separation of church and state, which has both 
good and bad elements. There is real reason for 
alarm at the lack of religion in our state and also 
in our public schools, but there is also some reason 
for alarm at the breaking down of the wall of 
separation between church and state. The prob- 
lem has not been solved but merits continued 
study and prayer. 


poner he 


Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK ? 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson goal: The goal of this lesson is to alert 
the members of the group to the vital issues in- 
volved in the question, Should government sup- 
port religion? The group should understand that 
this question definitely affects their community 
and their lives. 

Individual assignments: Three members of the 
class should be chosen to carry out the following 
assignments. Each one should interview a local 
leader on the topic, “What is the relationship of 
the church and our local government?” He should 
also be prepared either to give a five-minute re- 
port of the interview or to invite the official to 
come and speak for himself. 

The first student would interview an official 
of the local city or county government, as mayor, 
alderman, or supervisor. 

A second student should interview a local law- 
enforcement officer, as sheriff, chief of police, or 
patrolman. 

The third interview should be with the superin- 
tendent of schools, a member of the school board, 
or a school principal. 

Class procedure: The session should be opened 
with a brief statement about the relationship of 
the church and the government in the days of 
Jehoshaphat. The sending of the princes to teach 
in the cities of Judah could be mentioned. 

The teacher might go on to say: “This morn- 
ing we are going to see how our church and our 
local government are related. For this purpose we 





*Dr. Brack is assistant professor of speech, Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


will have reports concerning three phases of local 
government—legislative, law enforcement, and 
the school system.” Then each of the reporters 
or officials can be introduced in turn for their five- 
minute reports. 

Allow five to ten minutes for questions from 
the class. When the question period is completed, 
the class should discuss whether the local govern- 
ment and the schools should give more support 
to the church. Next, the class might consider 
whether the local churches should give more sup- 
port to local schools and local government. 

Now the class might consider whether these 
recommendations for local church, government, 
and school relationships should be extended to 
the state and national governments and to the 
National Council of Churches. 

Leading the class: Plan carefully for this class 
session. The opening statement should be brief 
but thoroughly prepared. Introductions of the 
reporters or officials should also be brief. 

The discussion should be kept moving, even 
to having two or three questions previously 
planned. Perhaps five minutes could be allowed 
for each of the three phases of the discussion. 

Concluding the discussion: Two or three min- 
utes should be reserved to summarize some of the 
more important ideas which have arisen in the 
discussion. School, church, and government have 
a common loyalty to God and a common responsi- 
bility to man. This common loyalty and common 
responsibility gives the church, government, and 
school a real opportunity to assist each other. 

Sources of information: See the listing on page 
18 for suggested reading resources. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& After a hard-fought campaign, a reform 
candidate was swept into office. Unfortunately, 
his concept of reform was little more than an 
exchange of grafters. The bribes continued to be 
paid but to a new set of bribe takers; the law 
continued to be winked at but by another group 
of law-enforcement officers; the same shady deals 
were put over on the people by a new crew of 
dealers. The result was that at the end of four 
years he went out of office disgraced. “His shame 
was the greater,” an editor said, “because his 
chance had been so superior.” 


& Faith and action have a natural affinity for 
one another. The man of action who has no faith 


3 Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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is as dangerous as the man of faith who never 
takes action. 

A mayor had been elected by the people who 
believed in clean government, but once he was in- 
stalled in office he began to excuse his inaction 
by saying that he was “studying the situation.” 

Commissions were appointed, surveys taken, 
reports filed, public hearings were held, but 
nothing ever really happened. In the end the vice 
interests of the city were left undisturbed, and 
the citizens paid the bill in mounting police costs 
with a lowering of the level of public protection. 

Another mayor in a similar situation realized 
that the only convincing policy was action. “I may 
make some mistakes, for I am very sure that there 
is no perfect plan. I propose to adopt the most 
promising plan and work it to the best of my 
ability. 

Such a program brought action in every de- 
partment of city government. In spite of some 
mistakes there was highly improved public serv- 
ice. 


’ The public was greatly concerned; the vote 
cast for the reform ticket was enormous; the 
victory was emphatic. But almost by the time the 
votes were counted, the enthusiasm began to die 
down. The new administration found it difficult 
to persuade men of outstanding ability to perform 
public service because they were “too busy.” 
Some of the people who had publicly supported 


May 8: Financing God’s Work 


in Action 


oa~—The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 24:4, 8-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This subject, “Financing God’s Work,” may 
seem strange in the unit, “God in the Life of a 
Nation.” Yet God’s work must be financed; it is 
your task to lead the class in discussing our re- 
sponsibility and our opportunity for doing so. 

Your resources should include Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons. In 
addition, it would be well to read, in 2 Chronicles, 
the whole story of the king involved. Do this be- 
fore you read the explanations given by Redus 
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the reform began secret negotiations with the 
underworld for the sake of private profits. Promi- 
nent citizens asked for special favors at the hands 
of the government, and within a year the situa- 
tion was back again at the old sad level. 

“Any city gets just about the kind of govern- 
ment the citizens are willing to pay for in loyalty 
and integrity,” one editor said. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT ‘ 


These comments lift up phrases from the 
Scripture lesson for May 1. 


2 CHRONICLES 


17:6. Courageous in the ways of the Lorp. The 
problem is not being courageous in the 
ways of the Lord, but being confident that 
we are in the ways of the Lord. 

17:9. And taught among the people. Evacuating 
ivory towers! Any teacher who cannot teach 
the common man is a victim of confusion or 
cowardice. 

19:7. Let the fear of the Lorp be upon you. Fear 
without fright! Fearing God and fearing a 
good father are the same, being not dread 
but discipline. li 





4Mr. Kraft is president of the Radio Institute of Chicago. : 


(Wesley Quarterly). As you read the stories of 
the kings, you somehow forget verses and chapters 
and read in terms of biography or history. 

Goodspeed’s How to Read the Bible will be 
helpful. Chapter XXI gives a list of the kings 
of Judah and their dates. (See the listing of re- 
sources on page 18.) “The Lesson Interpreted” 
in Wesley Quarterly discusses the importance and 
possibilities of this lesson. 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The purpose of this lesson 
II. The church and God’s work 
A. Financial support is necessary 
B. Leadership in financing is necessary 
III. Training in stewardship 
A. Methods of financing 
B. Worshipful giving 
IV. Life is a stewardship 


To BEGIN 


Find out how many in the class know the name 
of the unit we are studying. Do any of the stu- 
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dents remember the topic and what we studied 
about last Sunday? We studied about Jehosha- 
phat, his program of religious education, and his 
emphasis on the administration of justice in God’s 
name. Today the lesson is concerned with financ- 
ing God’s work. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The purpose of the lesson 


Last Sunday’s lesson dealt with a program of 
promoting religion, and now our purpose is to 
consider ways of financing the work. The Scrip- 
ture background deals with Joash, a king who 
did some good things, yet later became a failure. 
You might tell of the need for repairs on the 
Temple and of how Joash took the initiative in 
raising the money for the work. After his own 
religious counselor died, however, he fell away 
from the faith. 


Il. The church and God’s work 


The church is an agent of God and ministers 
in God’s name. It merits our support for what it 
has done, and even more for what it is seeking 
to do. Some mention might be made of other 
agencies in the community which have a part in 
carrying on God’s work and which also are 
financed through the charitable giving of Chris- 
tian people. The main concern, though, is with 
financing the program of the church. Since its 
inception the church has sought to carry on God’s 
work. 

A. Financial support is necessary.—One often 
hears complaints about the frequent calls of the 
church for money. But it’s hardly proper to ac- 
cuse the church of doing so little with so much. 
It’s more fitting to marvel that the church does 
so much with so little! 

You might have a committee study the budget 
of the church and make a report on the total 
amount of the work done by the church. It is 
sometimes surprising how many calls the pastor 
has made, sermons preached, weddings and funer- 
als conducted, and other services held, as well as 
the tremendous amount of work done through the 
program of the church school, the Woman’s So- 
ciety, Methodist Men, and Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship. In addition to the local service, there is 
the outreach beyond the community. 

It is obvious that any institution or organization 
must have financial support if it is to carry on 
its program. In a church I served, some of the 
members complained about the church asking 
for money. At their invitation and urging, I joined 
a nonchurch organization to which they belonged. 
They felt no embarrassment when I took part in 
two offerings taken the night of my initiation! 
One might raise the question as to whether the 
problem of financial support in the church is 
really an economic or a religious problem. 

B. Leadership in financing is necessary.— 
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Offerings large and small, according to one’s means, are 
acceptable to God. 


Leadership is necessary if a group is to remain 
together or to carry on a program. Frequently 
it may be necessary to experiment with leader- 
ship. If the work is not being done, maybe a 
change is needed. Note that Joash urged Jehoiada 
to take the lead in collecting the money to repair 
the Temple. Very little, however, was accom- 
plished. Finally the king, a layman, took the lead 
in raising the money and in financing the work. 

Likewise it sometimes happens that the min- 
ister may have difficulty raising the budget of the 
church. This is a task which can best be done and 
should be done by laymen, as a means of freeing 
the minister for doing other things. (It’s not that 
the raising of the budget is nonreligious or non- 
spiritual. The whole point of this lesson is that 
financing God’s work is spiritual.) 


III. Training in stewardship 


One of the church’s worst failures is its lack of 
training in stewardship. The church has too long 
allowed and too often encouraged the idea of 
“taking a collection” instead of “making an offer- 
ing.” Study especially the section in Wesley 
Quarterly, “Trusteeship of Finances,” as well as 
the section on “The Spirit of Giving” in Adult 
Student. 

Your money represents you. It is “coined per- 
sonality,” and may be invested in such a way 
that it will do work which otherwise you would 
have to do or else the work would go undone. 
Suggest some illustrations in the area of evange- 
lism, or Christian education, or missions, or hos- 
pital care. 

A. Methods of financing.—Note that the lesson 
writers include a discussion of method. You might 
list on the board ways of financing as members 
of the class suggest them. Give consideration to 
the plan which is used in your church and maybe 
consider what other methods should be used. 

Whatever method is used, every church mem- 
ber ought to be given a chance to help finance 
God’s work. It’s better for each one to do a little 
than for one to do a great deal. Every member 
has a right to help support the church! How can 
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Resource Reading } 


A Man Called Peter by Catherine Marshall. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.98. 

A Mighty Fortress by Ernest Fremont Tittle. 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. $2.50. 

How to Read the Bible by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. John C. Winston Company, $2.00. 


1 These books may be ordered from -The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














the feeling of “a right to help” be developed? 

Givers should be encouraged to give system- 
atically so that the church can plan its budget 
and have some idea as to what its total income 
will be. Members should be urged to give pro- 
portionately. Many people accept the tithe as the 
right proportion. But beware lest discussion of 
the tithe become legalistic. (Some people think 
of the tithe as 10 per cent of net income, others 
as 10 per cent of net profit.) Whatever the pro- 
portion is, it should be given gladly. 

It might be well to urge members to compare 
the proportion of their income which they give 
to the church with what they give to other gods. 
Note Mudge’s discussion of this in Adult Student. 
For example, the god of chance and gambling, 
the god of revelry through drinking and smoking, 
and the god of relaxation. Frequently, church 
members spend more for beverage alcohol or for 
cigarettes than they give to the church. Some 
members spend as much or more on one week 
end of recreation than they give to the church 
for a whole year. (Some states have legalized 
church bingo games. What does the class think 
of this as a method of financing God’s work?) 

Other methods may be mentioned, such as the 
Joash chest. We used the Joash chest effectively 
in a church which I served. The service was well 
attended; the Joash March was a spiritual pro- 
cession; the income was considerable; and interest 
in the repairs of the church was increased. Some 
churches have special drives or missionary spe- 
cials for projects or for areas with which the 
church has some tie or relation. The “Lord’s 
Acre” plan is gaining in popularity; it builds a 
sense of partnership between the workers and 
God. 

B. Worshipful giving.—In this connection, use 
Mudge’s discussion of “The Brighter Side.” What 
is meant by saying that the Lord loves a cheerful 
giver? Is there any other type of giving the 
Lord can love or bless? What do you think of 
the request to “give until it hurts”? Is this the 
sort of giving which is cheerful or worshipful? 
Wouldn’t it be better to say “give until you feel 
good about your giving”? 

The question was raised above as to whether 
financing God’s work was primarily an economic 
problem or a religious one. Call: attention to 
Mudge’s comments in “The Spirit of Giving.” 
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When we worship we ascribe worth, and when 
we really worship, we commit ourselves and 
that which is ours to what we worship. 


IV. Life is a stewardship 


Stewardship should be a continuing part of the 
church’s program of education, because we are 
stewards of our wealth, our time, and our talents. 
You might tell the parable of the talents. We are 
stewards of all that we have and call our own. 
The whole of life is a stewardship or a partner- 
ship, with God as the senior partner. It is our 
privilege to work with God in financing his work. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What iraining in stewardship is there in 
your church? Could your class sponsor a course? 

2. What are the advantages of systematic giv- 
ing? To the individual? To the church? 

3. Does your church have a unified budget? 
What are the advantages of a unified budget? 

4. How can a person begin to worship through 
his giving? How can the church help develop 
this attitude? What is meant by saying that life 
is a stewardship? 

5. How many people do you know who consider 
life as a stewardship? 


In CLOSING 


Tell again what the purpose was—to discover 
the responsibility and opportunity for financing 
God’s work. The church deserves our support. 
Furthermore, the church gives us an opportunity 
to invest our time, our talent, our money, and 
our life in God’s work. It’s not just one’s money 
that the church wants—the church wants the 
person. Even more, it wants something for the 
person, namely, a life characterized by sonship 
and partnership with the eternal God. 


rpa——The Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose of the lesson: The purpose of this 
lesson is to arouse a sense of stewardship among 
the members of the class. It is also desirable for 
the teacher to stress the relationship between 
this sense of stewardship and the financial pro- 
gram of the local church. 

Student assignment: Three members of the class 
should be chosen to serve as chairmen of smaller 
discussion groups. One group will discuss the 
church budget. Another will discuss stewardship 
education. The third should discuss finance meth- 
ods. The first chairman might ask the church 
treasurer to meet with his group. The second 
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group should consult the charge lay leader. The 
third group should meet with the chairman of 
the church finance committee. 

Plan of procedure: The class should be opened 
with a ten- to fifteen-minute discussion of steward- 
ship. 

What is Christian stewardship? What does it 
include? In what way are stewardship and church 
finance related? 

After this discussion period, the class should 
be divided into three groups with the chairmen 
previously indicated. Group 1 should investigate 
the church budget from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian stewardship. At the end of fifteen minutes 
the chairman will report to the class. 

Group 2 should review the present methods 
for promoting stewardship and make suggestions 
for improvement. At the end of the period their 
chairman will make a two-minute report. 

Group 3 should be instructed to investigate the 
church’s present methods for raising funds. The 
group should ask, Do these methods promote a 
sense of stewardship? The chairman of this group 
should also plan to make a two-minute report. 
(One suggestion might be the possibility of a 
Joash day for the church with the use of a chest 
for contributions from the congregation.) 

Concluding the discussion: Remind the group 
of the larger concept of stewardship which they 
discussed in the first part of the class session. 
Then suggest that the reports by the three chair- 
men show how we can enlarge our concept of 
stewardship in our own church. 

Sources of information: The teacher will find 
help for the discussion in the sources listed on 
page 18. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ We make a serious mistake when we assume 
that the collection is something that is to be 
disguised, apologized for, or minimized. 

First Methodist Church, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, had been engaged for a period of several 
years in a heroic effort to raise funds for a new 
church. Finally the building was ready to be oc- 
cupied. By a bold venture of faith the committee 
had agreed on a thrilling program, but to carry 
it out a huge sum of actual cash was needed—at 
least a sum that seemed huge to a congregation 
that had already given “to the limit.” 

One of the leading officials said in board meet- 
ing, “I believe this is God’s will. And I am sure 
he has put enough money into our hands that 
we are able to do it. I propose that we organize 
a Joash observance and invite the people to bring 
their offerings in one of the most reverent: col- 


lections we have ever taken. For once in our lives 
let’s make the collection a service of worship.” 

A triumphal march was arranged with a trum- 
pet fanfare, a reading of the Scripture story of the 
chest of Joash, followed by a challenging sermon. 
Then the march of the people began. 

The chest was flanked by twenty of the most 
important men of the congregation dressed in 
Old Testament costumes. The choir had sung the 
Hallelujah Chorus. The people came to the front 
of the church to deposit their gifts in the huge 
chest. One little woman emptied her purse; a con- 
servative businessman doubled his check. When 
the gifts were counted, they totaled several 
thousand dollars in excess of the amount the 
committee had expected. 

“It was one of the most worshipful meetings 
I was ever in,” said one veteran churchman. “I 
made God promises while I was marching down 
that aisle that I had not thought I would ever 
make, and I am glad I did.” 


*& “Do not treat lightly a collection for one of 
God’s causes,” advised a man who had raised 
thousands of dollars for church enterprises. 
“TI once tried to take a collection from a crowd 
of 1,400 people in behalf of a needy mission 
church. A trio of entertainers had created mer- 
riment for two hours. The meeting was a huge 
success until we took the collection. We got 
slightly less than half of the sum we needed. 
“The next Sunday morning I preached as best 
I could on a deep theme, in the most reverent 
fashion I knew. At the close of the sermon I 
asked 3,200 people for $5,000 and they gave in 
excess of $7,000. At least one thousand of them 
had been present three nights earlier at the 
entertainment, but on Sunday morning they were 
a different people. I was appealing to the deepest 
motives by which they could be reached.” 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the 
Scripture lesson for May 8. 


2 CHRONICLES 


24:10. The people rejoiced and brought their tax. 
Beware people who pay taxes without re- 
joicing! Don’t give to God to get; rather 
give to get to God! 

24:12. To restore the house of the Lorp. Few 
people haye given greatly for this. It is 
amazing how big a dollar becomes in 
church. 

24:14. Offerings in the house of the Lorp con- 
tinually. The place must have been open 
continually. Take “serv” out of service and 
only “ice” remains. 
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May 15: Reverence 


in Action 


mc—~—-The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 26:3-5, 16-21. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recent lessons in this unit, “God in the Life 
of a Nation,” have been on supporting and financ- 
ing God’s work. The present lesson is a study of 
spiritual sensitivity. 

In addition to your study of Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, and the ma- 
terials in ApULT TEACHER, it would be well to 
read the whole story about Uzziah (Azariah) in 
Chronicles and Kings. Uzziah’s reign was pros- 
perous in war and in economics, and in real 
growth in religion. Redus points out that this 
king is mentioned by four of the prophets—Isaiah, 
Amos, Hosea, and Zechariah. 

After thorough study, apply the lesson to your- 
self (all of us are prone to feel self-sufficient and 
proud), and then teach it for God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. What is reverence? 
A. What things are sacred? 
B. Reverence for sacred things 
C. Types of irreverence 
III. Church and state 
IV. A chosen people 


To BEGIN 


After giving the name of the unit, “God in 
the Life of a Nation,” call attention to the study 
for today, “Reverence for Sacred Things.” What 
do we respect and value? What things are sacred 
to us? It goes well with last Sunday’s lesson on 
stewardship—the good steward shows reverence 
for sacred things. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The Biblical background 


In earlier lessons we studied about kings who 
did what was right in the sight of the Lord. 
Uzziah, like Joash whom we studied last Sunday, 
represents both success and failure regarding de- 
votion to God. He did what was right at first; 
Judah enjoyed almost unexcelled prosperity. 

Later Uzziah became blinded with pride in his 
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for Sacred Things 


success and his royal power. He usurped privi- 
leges which belonged to others; he trampled on 
sacred traditions. Such persons come to feel that 
they are above the law. We see here another in- 
stance of the corrupting influence of power and 
the subtle temptation to feel self-sufficient, which 
comes with success. Power corrupted then, as it 
does now. “But when he was strong he grew 
proud, to his destruction” (2 Chronicles 26:16). 

You may want to mention these points: 
(1) Writers of the Chronicles were priests; they 
may have given their side the advantage in re- 
porting this episode. The report in Kings (2 Kings 
15: 1-7) is not quite so hard on Uzziah, or Azariah. 
(2) The Chronicler’s view regarding rewards and 
punishments indicates he saw everything in terms 
of a direct relation with God. There was a one-to- 
one relation between sin and suffering, also be- 
tween piety and prosperity. Such an attitude is 
criticized in the Book of Job, as well as in the 
teaching and experience of Jesus. 

Remind the class that the Chroniclers were 
writing in behalf of religion. Call attention to 
the priests’ bravery in withstanding the king 
in the face of his pride and determination. Second 
Chronicles 26:17-18 points out that Azariah (a 
priest who had the same name as the king) “went 
in after him, with eighty priests of the Lorp who 
were men of valor; and they withstood King 
Uzziah.” It took conviction and courage to do this. 


II. What is reverence? 


Let the students give answers to this question. 
The term is used most frequently with reference 
to preachers or to church. You may want to look 
up the term in the dictionary. I think of reverence 
in terms of spiritual sensitivity. To what are we 
sensitive? To what do we react or respond with 
awe or respect? Reverence means or involves 
profound respect, mingled with awe and love, to- 
ward beings, places, or things. Reverence is ex- 
pressed in everyday relations. 

A. What things are sacred?—Let the members 
of the class name some things. It depends on the 
way things are used as to what is holy or sacred. 
Things, like words, are symbols. It is possible for 
man to change the meanings of symbols. He may 
elevate the lowest, as the transformed meaning 
of the cross, or he may degrade the highest, as 
Judas using the symbol of affection for betrayal. 

In a sense all things are sacred, because they 
are of God. And in a sense all places are sacred, 
because God is in every place. (Compare Jacob 
and his experience at Bethel.) Man may dese- 
crate places or things. All beings are sacred, es- 
pecially persons, who are children of God. Albert 
Schweitzer, one of the most outstanding men alive 
today, is motivated by his “reverence for life.” 
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There is almost too much distinction made be- 
tween what we call “sacred” and “secular.” Did 
Jesus make this distinction? Jesus made known 


The sacredness of common things 
The chance of life that each day brings.} 


The memory selection is frequently sung as a 
call to worship. But in truth the Lord is not only 
in his holy temple: He is in all the earth—in 
all places at all times. 

B. Reverence for sacred things.—After defin- 
ing the terms, the topic may be treated briefly. 
Was Uzziah reverent toward sacred things? At 
first he was, but later, corrupted by his power 
and success, he was not. He usurped the place 
reserved for ordained priests. Though he had 
done many good things in the way of military 
victories and developing Judah’s agricultural re- 
sources, and though he enjoyed a prosperous 
reign, Uzziah’s abuse of sacred things was a 
great offense. Consequently, the Chronicler says, 
he developed leprosy and had to live in isolation. 

Note Mudge’s discussion (Adult Student) of 
reverent rulers today. He calls attention to ir- 
reverent rulers in godless communism and pagan 
fascism. There are some who would manipulate 
democracy for their selfish gain. Mudge praises 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles as 
leaders who revere sacred things. Are our people 
sensitive to what is spiritual? That is, do they 
show by their lives that God is real to them? 

C. Types of irreverence.—Both the writers dis- 
cuss this point. The main form of irreverence 
which Redus discusses involves the ignoring of 
sacred things—not freedom of religion so much 
as freedom from religion. - 

Many church members urge their preachers 
to keep religion pure and to keep it out of busi- 
ness and politics! They are willing to keep the 
ritual, provided they can do as they please other- 
wise. But is it enough to keep the ritual and sup- 
port the church? Samuel told Saul “to obey is 
better than sacrifice” (1 Samuel 15:22). Although 
it may not have been so for the Chronicler, it was 
true-for Amos and Isaiah and for Jesus that 
righteousness was more important than ritual. 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) insists that it is 
irreverent to ignore the moral demands of Chris- 
tianity. “. . . it is the church’s duty to encourage 
public responsibility, uphold Christian principles, 
and oppose abuses... . to inspire a high type of 
patriotism, based on genuine love of country and 
true neighborliness in the family of nations.” 

We are irreverent, then, if we insist’ on sepa- 
rating religion and everyday life, bcause to do so 
is actually to live as though there were no God. 
We are irreverent if, through narrow nationalism, 
we scorn world-mindedness. We are irreverent 
if we put our faith in armaments and alliances to 
the practical exclusion of faith in God. (Redus 
points out that this was one of the things which 
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Mydans, HKesetuement Administration 


We are irreverent when we are guilty of faulty steward- 
ship and allow gullies to ravish the land. 


Amos and Isaiah condemned in their day.) We 
are irreverent if, through selfish greed, we put 
profit or position above persons. We are irreverent 
even though we may sanctify our self-righteous- 
ness with prayer. (Remember the Pharisee and 
the publican.) We are irreverent when we are 
guilty of a faulty stewardship. 

If we are to be followers of Jesus, there is not 
a choice between the ritualistic emphasis of the 
priest and the emphasis on moral righteousness 
of the prophets. We need both. The primary con- 
cern of religion is a vital relation between man 
and God. Yet the church is and must be concerned 
with everything that concerns man. 


III. Church and state. 


Our Scripture deals with the relations of church 
and state. Mudge (Adult Student) has a section 
called “Two Sorts of Function.” Review the 
study of church-state relations in the lesson for 
May 1. This perennial problem is assuming greater 
proportions in the United States. The Roman 
Catholics favor a church-dominated state, whereas 
Protestants favor separation of church and state. 

Then, what of our situation? We are members 
of the church, yet we are citizens of the state. As 
Mudge points out, “We are one people, not two. 
The clergyman is a voter. The statesman is a 
churchman. . . . the voters in a democracy are 
the rulers. So this lesson should encourage us not 
only to elect religious men to high office, but also 
to be religious men as citizens of our country.” 


IV. A chosen people. 


Throughout the centuries of their history, the 
Jews have looked upon themselves as being 
a chosen people. Other nations look upon them- 
selves as being chosen. Surely if any nation may 
do so, we in the United States can. But as with 
the Jews, we need to refine and spiritualize our 
feeling of being chosen. We are chosen not for 
privilege, but for responsibility. We will study 
this responsibility next Sunday. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can the church “stay out of politics” (re- 
frain from making pronouncements on moral and 
social issues) and still be Christian? 

2. Just how practical for the politician are the 
teachings of Jesus? 

3. Which is held to be more sacred, ritual or 
morality? 

4. Why is it that “reverence” is associated pri- 
marily with the church? What wider application 
does it have? 

5. What did Jesus mean when he said, “Do 
not give dogs what is holy; and do not throw your 
pearls before swine”? 

6. Why is it that power corrupts man? 


In CLOSING 


In this unit we have talked about support for 
God’s work and financing of God’s work. Today 
our concern has been with reverence for sacred 
things, which means essentially sincerity in our 
religion and faithfulness in our stewardship. Next 
Sunday we will be concerned with the outreach 
of our nation. How far can it and should it extend? 


in Action 


re———The Group 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson aim: The aim of this lesson is to help 
the group discover the need for reverent rulers. 
It will also be beneficial for the group to investi- 
gate ways of securing reverent rulers and of pro- 
moting reverence among existing rulers. 

Individual assignments: Two students should 
be assigned to present five-minute reports to the 
class. The first student’s report would be on “The 
work of Christian laymen in our local govern- 
ment.” He might phone local pastors to discover 
which laymen are active in local government 
and then interview some of the men. 

The second student should report on, “How 
our churches can help our community ‘rulers’ to 
be reverent.” This student might interview the 
president of the local council of churches, a 
chaplain of a governmental body, the mayor, or 
some other official of a local governing body. 

Class procedure: The first half of the class 
period should be devoted to a discussion of the 
question, Why do we need reverent rulers? The 
group should define the word “ruler” at the out- 
set. They probably will want to limit its meaning 
to “elected officials.” The leader might use the 
following questions to stimulate discussion. 

What do we mean by reverence? How would it 
affect one’s life? 
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What happens if a leader is not reverent? 

How does a reverent ruler help the people? 

After this discussion, the teacher should sum- 
marize briefly the value of a reverent ruler as 
compared with an irreverent ruler. Then the 
two students should make their reports. 

After the reports, the group should suggest 
ways in which they can get reverent persons to 
seek positions of leadership. Second, the group 
should discuss how the local church can help 
current community officials to be reverent. Third, 
the group might choose the methods which could 
best be applied to national and local leadership. 

Launching the discussion: The teacher might 
spend the first two minutes of the class arousing 
interest in the question for discussion. He might 
point out that irreverent leaders in the com- 
munist world have proved to be both efficient and 
strong and that they are now challenging the 
free world. He might further point out that this 
question is very timely since we are seeking 
leaders to help us counter the growing influence 
of the communist nations. 

Concluding the discussion: The teacher might 
remind the group again of the value of a reverent 
ruler and then restate the more important sugges- 
tions made by the class for securing and promoting 
reverent leadership. 

Sources of information: See page 18 for reading 
suggestions. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A young man, reared by a very devout mother, 
was engaged in the manufacturing business. Gen- 
eral business conditions were discouraging; he 
had to work long hours to keep his business afloat. 
During those years he tithed faithfully. His 
giving was not conspicuous because his income 
was limited to the small profits of his struggling 
business. After four or five years his giving began 
to mount up as his personal income increased. 
As larger amounts were involved, he began to 
begrudge his tithe. In the meantime he joined 
various clubs and associations, and he was soon 
living at a fast rate. The family moved into a 
bigger house and saw less of one another. The 
children were given large amounts of spending 
money and less supervision. None of them at- 
tended church as regularly as they once did. 
One day his wife went into the divorce court 
asking for an enormous sum as alimony; the 
home was broken up; the children were cast 
adrift; and when it was all settled, he went to 
live at a downtown club. In the meantime his 
banker became a little suspicious and called a 
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loan which made it necessary for him to sell his 
stock, climaxing his downfall. 

“As long as he sought the Lorp, God made him 
prosper” (2 Chronicles 26:5). 


*& The chief of police of a great city had 
threatened a group of preachers with reprisals 
if they did not change the tone of their preach- 
ing to make it conform more satisfactorily to his 
own social and economic convictions. 

Confronting him with eyes blazing, a white- 
haired clergyman, who occupied one of the most 
honored pulpits in the city, said, “You, sir, may 
take our bodies and throw them in prison. You 
may levy fines against our property. On some 
pretext or another you may station police at the 
doors of our sanctuaries; you may even plant 
spies in our audiences to report to you our utter- 
ances. But our souls belong to God. You cannot 
have them. Our pulpits are our thrones; there in 
the presence of God we will be free men.” 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


_ These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for May 15. 


2 CHRONICLES 


26:3. Uzziah was sixteen years old when he be- 
gan to reign. Age is irrelevant. Anyone 
who has reverence for truth and God can 
be trusted with power. 

26:5. He set himself to seek God. No casual 
quest! God is too big for a pious glance. 

26:18. It is not for you. Maturity means knowing 
what not to touch and the will power not to 
touch it. 

26:18. Consecrated to burn incense. Magnifying 
the menial! Anything is sacred which 
brings people into an awareness of God. 


May 22: A Ministry of Reconciliation 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p__The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 30:1, 6-13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today, “A Ministry of Reconcilia- 
tion,” is a part of the unit, “God in the Life of 
a Nation.” As you prepare to teach, think of 
Jesus’ blessing on the peacemakers and also 
Paul’s “ministry of reconciliation” (2 Corinthians 
5:18). The purpose of the lesson may be thought 
of as an extension of “Reverence for Sacred 
Things” studied last Sunday. 

The article, “International Good Will,” on page 
3, is significant for this lesson. 

In addition to the’ materials in Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible Lessons, 
read the story of Hezekiah found in Chronicles. 
Review the lesson for April 17. You will be able 
to get some materials about the United Nations 
and the Second Assembly of the World Council 


from the Adult Fellowship Series in Adult Student 
and Apu.tt TEACHER for February and March, 
1955. 

Preparations were being made just a year ago 
for the World Council meeting at Evanston 
(August, 1954). Some people said we should 
refuse to allow delegates from communist coun- 
tries to come. That’s how shortsighted we are. It 
was far more dangerous to those countries for 
their citizens to experience the freedom and 
abundance found in our country. 

You can relate this lesson to Memorial Day 
(May 30), a day for commemorating the sacrifice 
of those who died in the hope that wars would 
be no more. This lesson should be a challenge to 
your class to help make this dream come true. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Biblical background 


II. A vision of world peace 
A. A neighborhood requires brotherhood 
B. Agencies of peace 
C. A chosen nation 
III. The way to peace 
A. A will to peace 
B. Your part in building for peace 


To BEGIN 


The lesson for last Sunday emphasized that 
we were chosen to serve, though not to dominate; 
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The first resolution by the members of the World Council of Churches was that they “would stay 
together.” Shown are the five presidents of the W.C.C. serving during the Evanston meeting. 


we were chosen not for privilege, but for respon- 
sibility. A part of that responsibility is a ministry 
of reconciliation. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


Today and next Sunday our lessons center 
around Hezekiah. We have been using the at- 
titude and work of kings as basis for the lessons. 
Hezekiah did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord. He was one of Judah’s best kings. 

The Feast of the Passover in the Scripture lesson 
came after Hezekiah cleaned up the idolatrous 
worship allowed by Ahaz and also after Israel, 
the Northern Kingdom, had fallen. Hezekiah 
urged those Hebrews which the Assyrians had 
left in Israel to return to Jerusalem to worship 
God. 

Recall the division of the kingdom (lesson for 
April 17). Jeroboam was the first king of Israel. 
He led Israel away from Jehovah worship at 
Jerusalem (1 Kings 12:27). Read the strong con- 
demnation of Jeroboam in 2 Chronicles 13: 4-12. 

Hezekiah wanted to tie all the Hebrews to- 
gether in the worship of Jehovah. Hezekiah would 
welcome his former enemies; God would wel- 
come those who returned to him. A few accepted 
the invitation. Others laughed the couriers to 
scorn. It was a great feast, and the religious loy- 
alty of the people was deepened. 


II. A vision of world peace 


Isaiah was a statesman as well as a great 
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prophet. In the midst of wars and the downfall 
of Israel, the Northern Kingdom, he visioned the 
coming of peace (Isaiah 2:2-4). See also Micah 
4:1-5. These passages refute the claim there shall 
always be wars because the Bible says so. 

You might mention also the chorus of angels 
at the Nativity and Jesus’ Beatitude regarding 
the peacemakers. If peacemakers are children of 
God, does this mean that children of God are 
peacemakers? How do the members of the class 
look upon those who vision the possibilities of 
peace today? Does the class approve or disapprove 
of world-mindedness? 

A. A neighborhood requires brotherhood.— 
Both Mudge (Adult Student) and Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) emphasize the necessity for friendli- 
ness and world-mindedness. Distances have been 
so cut down, travel has been so speeded up, com- 
munication is so instantaneous, and total destruc- 
tion is so possible, that if we are to live at all, 
we must live together. Some of our leaders decry 
“coexistence” as appeasement; they may be 
clamoring for “nonexistence.” Redus mentions 
some motivations toward brotherliness, such as 
fear, self-interest, and beyond both of these he 
mentions a reconciling outreach. 

B. Agencies of peace.—Perhaps the greatest 
problem today is the problem of war or peace. 
Surely the peacemakers are of God, and we can 
be thankful to God for the agencies of peace. 
The best of these, in spite of its weaknesses, is 
the United Nations. No matter how much we 
condemn the Communists for delaying progress, 
it is better to talk it out than it is to shoot it out. 
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Among other agencies of peace is the World 
Council of Churches. The first resolution by its 
members at the Assembly last August was that 
they would stay together. Unless religious groups 
can work together there is not much chance for 
peace. 

The missionary program has been and continues 
to be one of the great agencies of peace, although 
sometimes condemned as being a tool of imperial- 
ism. Think of the tax money, paid by class mem- 
bers, which was used to finance the fighting in 
Korea. How long would it take the class to give 
a like amount for missions in Korea? 

Another agency of peace is the exchange of 
students with other nations. Our students go there 
and learn how they live; their students come 
here and learn how we live. They are ambassa- 
dors first in the country and then ambassadors 
back in their own country. I correspond with a 
classmate, a Japanese, whose devotion to and ap- 
preciation for this country is deep and lasting. 
There are over thirty thousand of these inter- 
national students in the United States each year. 

C. A chosen nation.—To me our nation is as 
chosen as Judah was ever the chosen nation for 
the Hebrews. We are first in power and in in- 
fluence. We are chosen to serve, not to dominate. 
In the face of such a tremendous opportunity, 
however, there are serious rifts among ourselves, 
and we are afraid. We are so blinded by our 
antipathy to Russia and China that one of the 
surest ways of being elected to public office is to 
condemn communism Joudest and to show that 
communism is the cause of all our troubles. 

You might compare the respective reports of 
the late Wendell L. Willkie and of Richard Nixon 
on their world tours. In 1940 Mr. Willkie found 
a “reservoir of good will” toward the United 
States everywhere he went. But in 1953 Mr. 
Nixon found considerable fear that we might in- 
volve the world in war. How do you account for 
so great a change in such a short time? We are 
a chosen nation, but we are not chosen for fear 
or for war—rather we are chosen to lead in the 
ways of peace. 

Our nation is an agency of peace. Let the class 
read “We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” } 
Are we really living up to the spirit of the poem? 


III. The way to peace 


A. A will to peace——What is peace? What is 
the way to peace? If we are to have peace, we 
must want peace. Nations, including the United 
States, are willing to do whatever is necessary 
to get what they want. To have peace, we must 
want peace, we must will peace, and we must 
implement our will for peace. 

There must be honesty in international rela- 
tions. We condemn the Russians for their dis- 
honesty, but are we thoroughly honest? A Rus- 
sian diplomat who reported something good about 





1 The Methodist Hymnal, 601. 


the United States would be demoted and might 
be killed. A member of our State Department 
who dared admit something good about the Com- 
munists would be condemned, investigated, and 
fired! 

Nations must also see the possibilities of co- 
existence in the world, of living and letting live. 
The alternative to coexistence is total war and 
wholesale destruction. 

Peace is more than the mere cessation of hostil- 
ities. It is a state of mutuality and good will, “live 
and help live.” Communism makes its greatest 
headway among the hungry and the downtrodden. 
“To live and help live” is a thing which the 
United States, through its Point Four program, 
and the United Nations are trying to do. It will 
take courage and patience and faith. We must be 
strong, but we must be democratic in helping 
other nations. Furthermore, we must be strong 
in the Lord. His will is our peace. 

B. Your part in building for peace—tThe lesson 
writers emphasize that individuals have a part. 
Note Mudge’s discussion of “The Friendly Touch.” 
Your part is to cherish the hope of peace, to 
believe in it, to support the United Nations and 
other peace agencies by study, commendation, and 
prayer. If you would build for peace, you must 
practice and encourage world-mindedness. It is 
not a crime; it is man’s last and best hope. Be a 
peacemaker in your own community, amongst 
your own acquaintances. Accept with Paul an 
assignment in the ministry of reconciliation. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 

1. Cite some passages where the Bible tells of 
peace. 

2. If Russia would give up her veto power, 
would you be willing for the United States to 
give up her veto power in the United Nations? 

3. What has happened to the “reservoir of 
good will” which Mr. Willkie found on his world 
tour? 

4. Can we extend democracy by undemocratic 
means? 

5. Dollar for dollar, which yields the best re- 
turn, that spent for peace or that spent for war? 

6. How many member nations are there in the 
United Nations? Who is president of the General 
Assembly? Who is our chief delegate? 

7. How much do we really want peace? 


In CLOSING 


As a summary, call attention to Hezekiah, the 
good king, as a reconciler between Judah and 
what remained of Israel. Then point out that one 
of the greatest needs today is for effective rec- 
oncilation between individuals as well as between 
nations. Remind the class that since ours is the 
greatest and strongest nation, we have therefore 
the greatest opportunity and so the greatest re- 
sponsibility. We will continue this study for next 
Sunday with the topic, “Resources for Life’s 
Crises.” 
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p__The Group in Action 


By HAROLD A. BRACK 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson goal: The goal of this lesson is to awaken 
a sense of Christian concern for the other govern- 
ments of the world. We want to discover that, if 
we are to serve God, we must reach out to other 
nations in Christian love. 

Study drama project: The Bible verses for this 
lesson can be readily dramatized. One student 
could play the role of King Hezekiah and another 
the role of his scribe. These two students can 
then present an imaginative scene in which Heze- 
kiah is dictating the letter to be sent to the tribal 
districts of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Judah. The 
scribe dares to comment on his king’s plans. 

The scene might open with Hezekiah calling his 
scribe. When he arrives, Hezekiah starts to dic- 
tate. The scribe might protest the strong language 
of 2 Chronicles 30:7. Hezekiah might defend his 
words, emphasizing that the people must be made 
to realize the danger of their faithless ways. 

At verse 9, the scribe might express skepticism 
about the people accepting the invitation, suggest- 
ing that the people of Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Zebulum will only scoff at the couriers who de- 
liver the letters. Then Hezekiah might declare 
that it is his duty as a servant of the God of all 
nations and all peoples to invite them. 

The scene could conclude with the exit of the 
scribe to make copies of the letter and of Hezekiah 
to arrange for couriers. 

Class procedure: After the dramatization of 2 
Chronicles 30:6-13, the group might proceed to 
discuss “How can the United States reach out in 
Christian love to other nations?” The following 
discussion questions are suggested: 

If nations repent and turn to God, have we 
reasons to believe that he will be merciful and 
gracious to them? If so, what? 

In what way would this apply to individuals, or 
to families and organizations? 

Do we have an obligation to God to invite na- 
tions to join us in repenting and turning to him? 
If so, what? 

How does our reaching out in Christian love 
to other nations tend to support the promise of 
God’s grace and mercy? 

Does the United Nations organization offer us 
an opportunity to reach out in Christian love to 
other nations? What are some of the agencies 
which do this? How do the World Health Organ- 
ization, the General Assembly, the Commission 
on Human Rights, etc., do this? 

In what ways does the World Council of 
Churches offer us an opportunity to reach out in 
Christian love to other nations? : 
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Concluding the discussion: Two or three 
minutes should be saved for summarizing the 
discussion. Although diplomatic success is not cer- 
tain or immediate, we, like Hezekiah, have an 
obligation to reach out. The United Nations and 
the World Council of Churches offer excellent 
opportunities for Christian outreach. 

Sources of information: The following can be 
obtained from the Board of World Peace of The 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 11, 
Illinois, or from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory: 

United Nations—Snare or Shield? Single copy, 
15 cents; ten copies for $1.00. 

Christian Faith and International Responsi- 
bility (30 cents) and a discussion guide, We Are 
Responsible (30 cents). 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ A clergyman had been tried for misconduct by 
a committee of his brethern. The bishop was 
charged with the responsibility of administering to 
him a serious reprimand. 

When the wretched brother stood, with head 
bowed, preparatory to being publicly rebuked, a 
hush fell over the conference. After a long, drama- 
tic pause, one of the most highly honored and 
greatly beloved pastors in all the company arose, 
walked forward quietly, and, with head bowed, 
took his position alongside the offender. He stood 
humbly at his side as though expressing forgive- 
ness. Throughout the reprimand he suffered with 
the erring preacher whom he had called “brother” 
through so many years. 

“Tt was the nearest approximation to the suffer- 
ing saviour I ever saw in the flesh,” said a preacher 
who was present. 


‘ It often happens that the only thing lacking in 
a reconciliation is someone who will take the 
initiative. 

“We have not come to try to convince you that 
either of us was right, or that either of us was 
wrong. But instead we have come to invite you 
to join us at the altar of God, in the church, there 
to confess all our sins and plead with the great 
God for forgiveness for the sin of bringing his 
cause into disrepute with our quarreling. We may 
never know who was wrong and who was right 
in this dispute, but at least we know we are right 
in asking you to forgive us and join us.” 

By such a tactic one church quarrel was set- 
tled. 


* Immediately after the close of the war, the 
sum of $25,000 was put in the hands of the authori- 
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ties of the Greek Orthodox Church for the pur- 
pose of assisting in training young priests. It 
came from The Methodist Church as an expression 
of the ecumenical spirit. 


* As a result of the remarkable population 
growth of a certain western city, a number of 
thriving suburbs were developing. In one of them 
a tiny group met and organized a new church. 
Then a rather sizeable group from another church 
in the old section of the city asked for their 
church letters and joined the young organization. 

The loss of some of those members was keenly 
felt, and the loss of their financial support to the 
parent body was considerable. But instead of 
allowing any feeling to develop, the original con- 
gregation paid the departing members high tribute 
and expressed good will. Then, on the morning 
that the newly formed church opened their new 
sanctuary, official greetings were extended and 
assurances of prayers and fellowship were con- 
veyed by special representatives. 
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By VIRGiL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for May 22. 


2 CHRONICLES 


30:6. Letters from the king. It’s missiles or mis- 
sives! History is blood-cluttered with wars 
which could have been avoided had kings 
condescended to correspond. 

30:8. Do not now be stiff-necked. To be a peace- 


maker, one must be able to bow his head 
before his Lord. 

30:12. To give them one heart. There can be peace 
among many different minds and many 
different faces if there is one heart. People 
are only as divided as they feel. 


May 29: Resources for Life’s Crises 


mu~—-The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiies” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 32:1-8, 32-33. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a fitting lesson for Memorial Sunday. 
As you remember with gratitude the sacrifice of 
those who gave their all, think of the continuing 
crises which we faze. This is a time when all of 
us are in Gethsemane, whether we want to be or 
not. Remember the title of the unit, “God in the 
Life of a Nation.” The topic for this lesson is 
“Resources for Life’s Crises.” 

Beyond Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Daily Bible Lessons, read the story of Hezekiah 
in Chronicles and Kings. This is the second of 
two lessons about Hezekiah. And read, critically, 
stories and editorials relating to Memorial Day. 

Through this lesson you may help the class 
face crises in their own lives as well as those in 
our national and international life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The biblical background 
II. Crises which we face 


III. Difficulties in meeting crises 

IV. Resources for meeting national crises 
V. Continuing crises 

VI. Our increasing resources 


To BEGIN 


Orient this topic in the long series on “God in 
the Life of a Nation.”. You might name some crises, 
real or possible, in the lives of individuals: Then 
name some crises, real and possible, for our nation. 
The purpose of the lesson is not only to consider 
how we shall act in a time of crisis, but also to 
consider resources for meeting crises. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The biblical background 


How did Hezekiah act in a time of crisis? One 
of the best kings in all of Judah’s history, he served 
God in times of peace. In times of crises he did 
his best and, in confidence, left the rest with God. 
He was an exemplary person and king. Note 
Redus’ explanation (Wesley Quarterly) of the 
Bible passages, and Mudge’s discussion (Adult 
Student) of Hezekiah’s military and spiritual de- 
fenses. 


II. Crises which we face 


(If a blackboard is available, list the suggestions 
of the class members. If the board is large enough, 
have three sections: one for the crises, the second 
for the difficulties, and the third for the resources.) 

As individuals we face numerous crises: illness, 
insecurity, frustration, death. But the main con- 
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State of Tennessee, Department of Conservation 


Our vast areas of fertile land are part of the resources 
we have for meeting crises. 


cern of our lesson is with the crises of the nation. 
They are numerous, too. For example, in inter- 
national relations, will it be war, or can we 
achieve peace? Can we trust the assurances of 
nations, ours or others, that they want peace? 
We face a continuing crisis in regard to cen- 
tralization of our government—‘states’ rights.” 
But what of “human rights”? Which of these is 
more basic for democracy? It is unusual when 
there is no crisis of divisions amongst ourselves, 
as, racial tensions, the spectre of unemployment. 
The crisis which we face with regard to educa- 
tion (teacher shortage, buildings, budgets, etc.) 
is increasing all the time. Another serious crisis 
has to do with the growing problem of alcoholism. 
How long can we continue to spend eight to ten 
billion dollars a year for this dangerous luxury? 
To this serious economic loss add dashed hopes, 
broken lives and homes, alarming health problems. 


III. Difficulties in meeting crises 


Let the class list these. If they suggest them, 
they may resolve to overcome the difficulties, but 
if you tell them what they are, they may be more 
offended than challenged. Especially is this true 
since it seems that most of our difficulties lie 
within ourselves. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) says, 
“Harold Stassen is reported to have said that our 
greatest unpopularity among the friendly foreign 
nations arises when we violate our own princi- 
ples.” This is both a compliment and a challenge. 

One of the worst difficulties is our smug self- 
sufficiency. How much does your class know, for 
instance, about Canada, or Mexico, or Argentina, 
to say nothing of smaller or more distant coun- 
tries? We don’t care whether they study about 
the United States or not. We pay most of the bills, 
anyway! But remember, the gift without the 
giver is bare. Other peoples show an interest in 
us; our refusal to return the compliment, to learn 
of their history and their hopes, is insulting. 

America has been accused for a long time of 
“dollar diplomacy.” Somehow we find it difficult 
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to believe that there is anything which the Ameri- 
ean dollar will not buy. To our dismay some 
nations all but blackmail us with a threat of 
“turning to Moscow,” and to our greater dismay 
we are learning that friendship cannot be bought, 
nor necessarily kept, with dollars alone. 

Some of our leaders are given to hysteria rather 
than calm thought; all of us are prone to be im- 
patient and ‘to demand quick solutions. We have 
so much power that we tend to rely on power 
alone; although we profess a firm faith in God. 

For all our boasting of living by principle, we 
frequently yield to the temptation of expediency. 
The worst moral heresy of the age is that the 
end justifies the means. What good end has ever 
been achieved through evil means? 

In spite of our claim to be a democratic nation, 
many of our people have never realized the bless- 
ings of democracy in their own experience. They 
still can only read about it. It is with these that 
agitators have most of their success. 

In times of emergency, our people are prone to 
be selfish. America is spelled too often with a 
capital ME. Recall the difficulties regarding hoard- 
ing and black marketing during rationing. 


IV. Resources for meeting national crises 


Let the members of the class help you list these. 
The list should include our tremendous man- 
power, our almost infinite material resources, our 
vast areas of fertile land, and the fact that our 
country is surrounded by great bodies of water, 
which strengthens our country’s defenses. 

More than these, we have brains and technique, 
with the greatest industrial potential in the world. 
We have some of the finest schools in all the 
world and some of the best scientists. (Dread of 
the hampering restrictions imposed by congres- 
sional committees has driven some of the most 
outstanding scientists away from research for the 
Government and to industrial laboratories.) 

In addition, we have a heritage of freedom; 
furthermore, until we forsake it in the name of 
“security,” we have a democratic ideal where men 
not only are allowed to think but are encouraged 
to think. Above these we ca. and do have faith 
in our aspirations. We are not demanding for 
ourselves; rather we are eager to live and help 
live and to be a stabilizing force in the world. 
We are seeking, more sacrifically than any other 
nation has ever done, to promote peace and pros- 
perity for all mankind. 

Like Hezekiah, we can have steadfast faith in 
God. You might call attention to the memory 
selection and study the hymns on “National and 
International Life” in The Methodist Hymnal. 


V. Continuing crises 


There are some people who think that if only 
certain people were out of the way, all our crises 
would be over. There are others of our leaders 
who recognize that this is an age for crisis. We 
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must learn to live with crisis. Unless we can ac- 
cept coexistence, we may have codestruction, or 
total destruction. Can members of the class suggest 
any time when our nation was ever free of all 
crises? Change and crisis are inevitable. 

Crises are not avoidable because of the complex 
interrelations within our nation and within our 
world. These interrelations have been helped along 
by the strides made in communication and travel. 

All the while we are faced with the far-reaching 
effects of our decisions and the ever-present possi- 
bilities of disaster. It is a wonderful yet a frighten- 
ing time in which to live. Future generations will 
realize a better good or a worse evil than has ever 
been known before. It is ours to determine which 
it will be. I hope, and I believe, the future will 
be better. God is in this, too. 


VI. Our increasing resources 


As we develop the art of living in the midst of 
crisis, we will make a better adjustment to speed 
and complexity. We will develop patience and 
understanding. Reliance on force alone has never 
solved problems permanently, justly or unjustly. 
Force and speed are not gods, as we sometimes 
make them. They are tools for the service of 
man. We may yet come to respect man as man 
and as a child of God. 

Time is on the side of reason and of faith. Time 
also will confirm and strengthen. our trust in God. 
We are not alone! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. When was there a time, if ever, when our 
nation was free of all crises? 

2. What crises, if any, can be solved by a sole 
reliance on the arm of flesh? 

3. What crises have you met and how did you 
meet them? 

4. What is meant by meeting crises before they 
arise? 

5. How can people be led to think in times of 
emergency? 

6. How can we make sure that we are on God’s 
side? 


In CLOSING 


As you summarize the lesson, remind the class 
that crises are all about us all the time, although 
the stakes are higher now than ever before. In 





Our Continued Study 


The unit, “God in the Life of a Nation,” 
will be concluded in June. The lesson topics 
for that month are: 


June 5: Fruits of Repentance 

June 12: Preparing Youth for God’s Service 
June 19: Preparing for Worship 

June 26: God and the Nations 





the lesson today we have studied about Heze- 
kiah, and how, in the face of a great crisis, he did 
his best and left the rest with God in calm con- 
fidence. So we should live up to the nation’s best, 
without hysteria, all the while keeping the faith. 


p———The Group 


in Action 














By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Lesson goal: Group preparation for courageous 
behavior in time of crisis through keen depend- 
ence on God is the goal of this lesson. Especially 
important is an understanding of the strength to 
be found through faith in God. 

Individual assignments: An interesting way to 
emphasize the Scripture reference for this lesson 
will be to select five members of the class to give 
a group reading of the Scripture. There should be 
two light voices, two heavy (dark) voices, and a 
narrator’s voice. One of the heavy voices should 
also read the part of Hezekiah. 

The group will read 2 Chronicles 32:1-8, 32-33, 
in this way: narrator, verse 1; light voices, verses 
2-4; heavy voices, verse 5; narrator, verse 6; one 
heavy voice, verses 7-8 (Hezekiah) ; all five voices, 
verses 32-33. 

The teacher should also invite a local com- 
munity leader, such as a school official, a health 
officer, a juvenile court judge, or a civil defense 
official, to attend the class as a resource person 
for the discussion period. He might ask the com- 
munity leader to be prepared to speak briefly on 
some current community problems. These might 
include the need for more schools and more 
teachers in the near future, a health problem such 
as sewage disposal or control of disease, the civil 
defense program, or juvenile delinquency. 

Plan of procedure: First, the group would give 
the Scripture reading. Then the teacher might 
point out that, as in the days of Hezekiah, we face 
problems of great concern to our community. 

The resource person might then be introduced. 
After he has outlined the problem, the class might 
discuss how they could help meet this crisis. 

Further discussion might consider how persons 
should act in times of crises. 

What are the dangerous elements of a crisis? 

What kinds of behavior are important? 

How does faith in God help us behave well? 

Concluding the discussion: The leader should 
close with a reminder that in times of crisis faith 
in God is a great help. The man who is strength- 
ened by faith has an obligation to help his fellow 
men who are not supported by faith. 

Resources: See the listing on page 18. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“+ A musician of international reputation had 
enjoyed many honors at the hands of his fellows 
in the art. But this morning he crouched in a 
chair across the desk from the pastor and said, 
“If money was all I needed to cure my woes, I 
could be out of here in thirty seconds. If it was 
professional prestige I needed, I would never 
have come. But in this hour of humiliation, I need 
spiritual strengthening.” 


+ In the city of Los Angeles there resides a 
successful insurance man. In a desk drawer, within 
easy reach at all times, he keeps two books: a 
worn New Testament and an old-fashioned ac- 
count book with hundreds of entries in lead pen- 
cil, his mother’s tithing record. 

“My mother was a profound believer in the 
principle of the tenth,” he has told hundreds of 
business friends, as he has shown them the ac- 
count book. To his pastor he said, “Sometimes 
when the pressure gets pretty heavy, and I feel 
just a little wavering in my soul, I get this account 
book out and read some of the entries. Knowing 
what faith it took on my mother’s part to give 10 


TWENTY-THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


The Twenty-third International Sunday 
School Convention will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 27-31. Ten thousand church-school 
teachers and officers, youth leaders, parents, 
and other workers in Christian education will 
be the participants. 

The purpose of the convention is to help the 
participants become better Christians, more 
discerning teachers, and more capable leaders 
and witnesses for Christ. 

The International Sunday School Convention 
dates back to 1832 when the first convention 
was held in New York City and has convened 
approximately every four years since that time. 
The last convention was held in connection with 
the World Convention of Christian Education 
in Toronto, Canada, in 1950. 

Quotas for the convention are being set de- 
nominationally and, in The Methodist Church, 
along jurisdictional lines. If you are interested 
in attending the convention, you should get in 
touch with the executive secretary of your an- 
nual conference at once. If you do not know 
who your executive secretary is, contact your 
minister. 





per cent when the remaining nine tenths totaled 
so little stiffens my backbone.” 


’ The Bishop of Malaya had been under the 
necessity of fleeing the land just ahead of the 
Japanese armies. A newspaper reporter met him 
at the plane when he arrived in the United States. 
In the course of the interview he asked, “What 
is going to happen to the Christian Church in 
Malaya, now that the missionaries have been 
driven out?” 

The Bishop of Malaya turned to him and said: 
“The Holy Spirit is still over there. Only a few 
missionaries have come home.” 


Pea ttias 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


Those comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for May 29. 


2 CHRONICLES 


32:7. With us is the Lorn. Better put it the other 
way around. The temptation is to enlist the 
Lord on our side, instead of putting our- 
selves on the Lord’s side. 

32:8. Confidence from the words. It depends on 
whose words. For all to whom you speak, 
your words are weight or wings. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The Convention will use the tacilities of the 
Public Auditorium in Cleveland. The main 
arena of this vast building will seat 10,500 per- 
sons. It is air-conditioned for your comfort. 
When your registration is sent in, you will 
receive a form for making your hotel reserva- 
tion. 

Registration fees are as follows: 

Full time—$7.50 
One day—$2.50 
One session—$1.00 

The daily program will follow this pattern: 

8:30-10:00 Worship and Bible Study 
10: 45-12:15 Interest Group Sessions—Conven- 

tion delegates divide on the basis of their 
church school responsibilities and interest. 
2:30-5:00 Group meetings by denominations. 
8:00-9:30 Plenary Assembly Exhibits open 
daily. 

The goal of the Convention is that the dele- 
gates will return to their churches in the 
United States and Canada more competent, 
committed, witnessing teachers, and ready to 
spread the gospel to those not yet reached. 
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UNIT V: TEACH US TO PRAY (concluded) 
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May 1: The Community 


of Prayer 


ca—The Leader 


in Action 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


During this session we will consider the rela- 
tionship of prayer to the Christian fellowship. 
You will find it helpful if you will take time to 
think prayerfully about each person in the group. 
Recall the reason why you should be thankful 
for their faithfulness, and try to remember some 
of the burdens which they are bearing. 

Read the lesson for May 1 in Adult Student. 

Study John 13:1-20 to learn what Jesus taught 
concerning the fellowship of believers. Read Acts 
4:13-37 to discover the close bonds of love which 
bound together the followers of Jesus. 

Note the teaching outline which follows. It may 
be helpful for you to think about it for a day or 
two before you begin your formal preparation. 
Think about the basic ideas which are to be in- 
cluded in your presentation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christianity is a fellowship. 
II. Prayer strengthens the fellowship. 
III. Prayer contributes to the fellowship of Chris- 
tains throughout the world. 
IV. Prayer enriches the community. 
V. Prayer strengthens the family. 
VI. Prayer: the answer to personal needs 


How To BEGIN 


You may want to open this session with a 
description of the first-century Christian fellow- 
ship. Some of the early followers of Jesus had 
seen the Master during his public ministry; some 
had not. There were former Jews among them, as 
well as those who had been pagans. 





1 Dr. Thomas is director of Spiritual Life of the General Board 
of Evangelism of The Methodist Church. 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 


SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 






iwing Galloway 


The company of the faithful lived apart from 
the cruelties and impurities and idolatries of the 
world, but to that world they presented their 
Christ and offered a better way of life. They were 
not people of wealth, but they believed that all 
their money belonged to God. Evidently they kept 
their own trade or occupation, but they believed 
that their main work in life was to have fellow- 
ship with God and to tell others about the Risen 
Christ. We do not have much information about 
customs in the early Church, but the few glimpses 
which have been given to us suggest that the first- 
century Christians gathered frequently to pray 
and to study the Scriptures. 

The Book of Acts is a reminder that the Chris- 
tian Church, from the beginning, was a fellowship 
of believers. The church was made up of men and 
women who found the strength they needed as 
they met regularly for fellowship and prayer. 


I. Christianity is a fellowship. 


Not only in the first century, but in every 
generation, Christians have not been so much 
people who believe in the teachings of Jesus as 
people who belong to his family and who are part 
of the movement which he established on the 
earth. 

The idea of fellowship is inseparable from Chris- 
tian beliefs and practices. Its foundation is in 
Jesus’ teaching that God is a Father, those who 
know him are his children. It is a close-knit rela- 
tionship. John Baillie had this to say about it: “I 
know of no better way of summarizing the New 
Testament teaching about the fellowship of Chris- 
tian love than to say that it conceives the universe 
not as one great city, but rather as one great family 
in which one’s self, one’s fellow men and God are 
all in different ways included.” 

Word pictures may dramatize this idea. Chris- 
tianity is not a courtroom where men and women 
are brought before a judge to answer for their 
mistakes. Christianity is not a forum where men 
argue their beliefs. Christianity is not an art 
gallery where we go to stand in awe before exalted 
figures. Christianity is a fellowship which is best 
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likened to a family unit. God is the Father, and 
we are his children. 


II. Prayer strengthens the fellowship. 


It is important for us to understand the essential 
place of prayer in the continuing Christian fellow- 
ship. Prayer helps keep the praying individual 
close to God. Fellowship with the Father is deep- 
ened through prayer. Understanding becomes not 
so much an intellectual assent to ideas, as an ex- 
perience of comradeship with the one who is the 
source of all life. 

When thousands of people are saying, “Our 
Father,” and when they are deepening their con- 
sciousness of his presence in their daily lives, it 
is inevitable that they should be aware of their 
interrelationship with people around the world. 
If God is my Father, and if he is your Father, 
then we have a tie which is inseparable. We belong 
to each other because we both belong to God. 

Prayer is an essential tool in helping create the 
Christian fellowship. 


III. Prayer contributes to the fellowship of Chris- 
tians throughout the world. 


Remind the group that prayer is recognized by 
millions of people in these troubled times as 
essential if those of divergent points of view are 
to live together in peace. Prayer opens the channel 
for God’s power to control the lives of men and 
of nations. It strengthens the ties which bind us 
together. Recognizing that fact, the United Na- 
tions has set aside a room for prayer. It serves as 
a reminder of our human need for the fellowship 
with God and with each other which is possible 
through regular meditation. 

We go back to Jesus to discover the importance 
of prayer in helping us understand the needs of 
people throughout the world. You may want to tell 
this story of the boy Jesus. A friend approached 
him. on the hillside and found him praying. As 
Jesus worshiped his heavenly Father, his face 
reflected the joy which he felt. Then the friend saw 
Jesus turn from his prayer to look down on the 
village below. “Oh, it is a beautiful land... . All— 
full—of—people,” he exclaimed. “Rich people and 
poor people; good people and—not so good people; 
happy people and sad people.” 2 

Prayer has often helped the followers of J esus 
become more aware of the people around them. 
Whenever men and women think about God and 
worship him as their Father, they recognize 
everything in the world as sacred and every per- 
son important as a child of the same Father. 

It is inevitable that prayer should create within 
us a desire to participate in the missionary pro- 
gram of the church. Having discovered the rela- 
tionship of people of all nations and races to a 
‘common Father, we feel bound to them and have 
an urge to help them. 


— 


2From The Hidden Years, by John Oxenham; Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1925. 
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Many Christians have been enriched by the 
prayers which they have offered for those who 
labor in mission fields. To pray for a missionary 
family, or for Christian friends of many nationali- 
ties, is to be led into closer ties of understanding 
and appreciation. 

Such prayers have an influence on the people 
in the mission field, also. Millions of Christian 
women use a prayer calendar, praying each day 
for specific missionary projects. 

Prayer deepens our consciousness of need for 
world fellowship and enables God to lead us 
toward a society in which all men can live to- 
gether in peace. 


IV. Prayer binds the community together. 


You may want to tell of a city where groups of 
people prayed together in neighborhoods and in 
apartment houses in connection with a great re- 
ligious movement. After the meetings were con- 
cluded, the people in an apartment house con- 
tinued to meet together each week for prayer. 
One group was made up of businessmen, another 
of women who lived alone. They discovered that 
their community life was deepened and enriched 
because they prayed together. Every person who 
shared the experience was determined to preserve 
those values in the days which were to come. 

Prayer deepens the consciousness of our need 
for each other. It helps, too, to strengthen our per- 
sonal faith. A businessman gave this counsel to 
his associates: “If a man wants to find God, let 
him first find some group of people to whom God 
is real and join himself to them.” 


V. Prayer strengthens the family. 


There is a new emphasis in this generation upon 
the need for family unity. The movement has re- 
minded many Christians of the place which prayer 
serves in building strong family ties. 

It may be helpful to indicate that we have a long 
distance to travel before we can declare that a 
majority of families share the experience of prayer 
in their homes. Recent surveys have endeavored 
to ascertain what devotional practices are used 
by church families. Investigations have indicated 
that no more than twenty-seven out of every one 
hundred church families are accustomed to have 
a grace before each meal, and that no more than 
sixteen out of every one hundred families share 
some kind of devotions as a family group. 

The picture is not pleasant to contemplate. A 
large percentage of the families which make a pro- 
fession of Christian belief have not taken the 
trouble to make prayer a regular part of their 
home life. 

You may find it helpful to suggest several 
principles to guide families which are making a 
sincere effort to pray together every day. 

1. Let the family as a group plan the experience 
of prayer. 
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2. Invite each member of the family to partici- 
pate. 

3. Read a passage from the Bible as part of the 
worship. 

4. Use a devotional guide to direct the thoughts 
of the group. 

5. Strive to make the experience meaningful 
for those of different ages. . 

The people who dwell in Christian homes are 
privileged to discover that prayer may act as an 
indispensable aid in the deepening of understand- 
ing and love. 


VI. Prayer: the answer to personal needs 


It will be helpful to remind the group that 
prayer is one of the best methods at our disposal 
by which we may receive the strength we need to 
live courageously during these testing times. The 
ordinary citizen lives today at a pace which few 
dreamed was possible only a few decades ago. 
Life is a struggle, and in the struggle power is 
drained out of the body and mind. When the strain 
becomes too great, the body and mind tend to 
revolt and take refuge in nervous breakdowns 
and in such physical illnesses as ulcers and high 
blood pressure. 

Through the regular practice of prayer many 
Christians are finding the strength they need. 
Sometimes God’s help is received by prayers made 
in an hour of personal devotion, sometimes 
through brief periods of prayer shared in a place 
of business or in a factory. 

You may want to give the class several ex- 
amples of this type of prayer: (1) A number of 
United States senators and congressmen meet 
one morning each week to pray together. One 
representative remarked that the prayer meeting 
had been a source of great help to him, for he 
had not realized how many of his associates shared 
his ideals. (2) The workers in an office in South 
Carolina meet for prayer each morning before 
they begin their work. (3) Coal miners in a cer- 
tain West Virginia town pause ih their digging to 
join each afternoon in a few moments of prayer. 

There is strength available for every day’s need 
in the community of prayer which we can share 
with associates or with friends. 

Many invalids and people who live alone have 
learned the lesson that prayer helps make them 
conscious of others. As they speak to their Father 
they are brought into fellowship with his children. 

It is important to remind the group that our 
prayers should include those who are facing test- 
ing and difficult experiences. It is a wise Christian 
who, feeling sometimes that God is far away and 
that his prayers are empty, begins to pray ear- 
nestly for others. Many Christians have dis- 
covered that, as they pray for friends who are 
less fortunate, they have found help for their 
own weakness and have discovered again that God 
is reaching out in love to all his children. 

Every individual who desires to know God’s 





presence will experience a new and deeper fellow- 
ship as he prays for others. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we strengthen our fellowship with 
Christ and with each other? 

2. Can people pray to God, and yet not be 
conscious of the need for fellowship with others? 
’ 3. What are the values which result from 
prayers made for missionaries? 

4. How can we persuade families to pray to- 
gether? 

5. Why is it important for those who are lonely 
to pray for other people? 


In CLOSING 


In conclusion you will want to re-emphasize 
the importance of prayer to the Christian fellow- 
ship. Give a summary of the areas of life in which 
prayer can be a uniting force. Invite every member 
of the group to help strengthen the Christian 
fellowship by making their prayers broad enough 
to include people at home, in the community, and 
throughout the world. 


in Action 


<The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


How does prayer help build a sense of fellow- 
ship in our lives? This is the question to be dis- 
cussed in this lesson. Would it not be well to begin 
with the family and explore some of the situations 
in which prayer has helped keep the family to- 
gether? 

If possible, select a panel of three or four per- 
sons who can tell about some family experience 
in which prayer helped them develop deeper 
appreciations of one another, face new experi- 
ences, or overcome hardships. What might be the 
kind of prayer experiences that a family could 
have on moving into a new community? Or at 
the birth of a child? What would be the kind of 
prayer to utter in the family when some member 
faces a moral decision? When a person is threat- 
ened or misunderstandings develop? 

Ask another person to explore the way their 
family may have faced insecurity. This may have 
been due to financial tension or serious illness. 
Another member of the panel may discuss ways 
in which the family faces a breakdown of com- 
munity through separation—when a child goes 
away to camp or to school, or a member of the 
family is taken by death. 

It may be well to ask the members of the group 

2 Mr. Clemmons is a staff member, Department of Christian Edu- 


cation of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. 
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to discuss the ways in which they have found 
prayer useful at times of the great festivals in 
their homes. What kind of worship experience 
do they have in the home at Christmastime? At 
Thanksgiving? At Easter? On birthdays? At a 
home-coming? 

How may we help members of our families 
understand other families throughout the world? 
Have we ever invited persons from other nations 
to visit our homes and share a meal with us? How 
does this help build understanding between our- 
selves and these persons? 

If there are students from other lands nearby, 
you may want to invite them to attend this class 
session and tell about experiences they have had 
in the homes of Christian persons. 

It may be well to conclude the discussion of 
this lesson with a worship experience. If possible, 


place a picture of Christ above a worship center 
and have a globe on a table below it. The group 
may form a semicircle and close with a prayer by 
four or five persons who would represent different 
peoples of the world. 

You may ask someone to pray as a Scandinavian 
or a European, someone as a South African, some- 
one as a person from India, someone as a native 
of the islands of the Pacific, and conclude with 
someone from America. Ask these persons to study 
well the conditions under which the people live 
who they seek to represent in prayer. Then ask 
them to formulate their prayers as they think 
these persons would ask them. 

Prayer can help us realize that we are all mem- 
bers of the family of God. It will bring us into a 
new awareness of the dimension of the Christian 
community around the world. 


May 8: When We Join in Prayer 


pa~-The Leader 


in Action 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


At the last session we learned how prayer helps 
deepen the Christian fellowship. In this lesson we 
will seek to determine the place of public worship 
in the total experience of prayer. 

You will find chapter 8 of Laymon’s A Primer 
of Prayer, and chapter 19 in Buttrick’s Prayer 
helpful as you prepare the message. 

Take time to consider your own attitude toward 
public worship. Ask yourself whether the mean- 
ing of prayer in your life has been deepened by 
the habit of going regularly to church. 

Surveys reveal that few churches have more 
than one third of their members in a service of 
worship each week. Keep in mind the fact that 
some in the group may neglect this practice. Your 
presentation should help them become aware of 
the rewards which they are missing. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Prayer is central in public worship. 
II. Elements of prayer in worship 
A. Thanksgiving 
B. Confession 
C. Intercession 
D. Surrender 
III. The rewards of such prayer 
A. Brings gift of the Holy Spirit 
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B. Gives strength for daily needs 
C. Sends the worshiper out to serve 


To BEGIN 


Remind the group that the early Christians 
gathered regularly for worship and for prayer in 
the days which immediately followed the Ascen- 
sion of Jesus. In Acts 2:42 we read: “They devoted 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 

We are told that the early Christians read the 
Scripture, sang hymns, shared the Holy Com- 
munion, and prayed. Every reference to the first- 
century church mentions the important place of 
prayer. As they worshiped together, they prayed. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Prayer is central in public worship. 


It is well for us to remember that worship is 
primarily an experience of fellowship with God, 
a recognition of his creating power, and a time of 
thanksgiving for all his mercies. It is our human 
way of approach to the heavenly Father. 

The heart of every act of public worship is 
prayer. Periods of silence, or the time devoted to 
an instrumental prelude, are designed to give the 
worshiper an opportunity to prepare himself 
prayerfully to meet God; the hymns of praise are 
a prayer; the invocation, the pastoral prayer, the 
act of dedication at the end of the sermon, and 
the benediction are all prayers. 

You may want to help the group see that public 
worship is not primarily a time to meet one’s 
friends, or to listen to a well-trained choir, or 
even to hear a brilliant sermon. We meet together 
to praise and thank God and to have fellowship 
with him. 
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Because prayer is central in public worship, it 
offers every Christian an opportunity to learn 
how to pray and to join others in prayer. Point 
out the fact that the questions which are raised 
about the manner in which prayer fits into 
twentieth-century life are often suggested by 
those who do not attend services of worship and 
therefore have missed the background of prayer. 

It will be helpful to urge every member of the 
group to make public worship a regular habit. 
But make the appeal, not on the basis of duty to 
the community or to the family, but as a privilege 
which is offered to each person to have fellowship 
with God and, through the experience of prayer, 
to receive strength from the eternal source. 


II. Elements of prayer in public worship 


A. Thanksgiving.—It is important to remember 
the significant place which thanksgiving and praise 
have had in the Christian plan of worship. The 
psalmist wrote: 


Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 
and his courts with praise (Psalms 100:4). 


During the early centuries of the Christian Era 
the pagan writers were impressed by the way the 
followers of Jesus praised their God and gave 
thanks for Jesus Christ. Pliny, writing to the 
Emperor, inquired what he should do with this 
new-fashioned sect. He reported that the Chris- 
tians seemed to be a harmless group who as- 
sembled before dawn one day each week to say 
their prayers and to sing hymns to their God. 

Prayer and praise were the chief characteristics 
of early Christianity. These were the customs 
which were remembered by the pagan observers. 
Christians were grateful to God for his gift of 
Jesus Christ, and their meeting together was a 
time for prayers of thanks to be made to the 
Heavenly Father for all his mercies. 

You may want to remind the group that a large 
percentage of our hymns are devoted to thanks- 
giving. We are uttering a prayer of thanks when- 
ever we lift our voices to sing “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
“O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” “All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name,” and hundreds of simi- 
lar hymns. 

One of the leaders of British Methodism is of 
the opinion that early Methodists sang more 
hymns of thanksgiving and praise than we do 
now. More of our hymns today are a challenge 
to great living, but we should remember that it 
has always been a Christian custom to give thanks 
to God by the use of great hymns. 

Wherever Christians gather for public worship, 
they are given the opportunity to unite with others 
in prayers of thanksgiving and praise for all God’s 
goodness and mercy. 

B. Confession—It will be helpful to remind 
the group that confession has been an essential 
element in prayer from the beginning of our 
record of man’s relationship with God. Next to 


thanksgiving and praise, the psalmist devotes 
more time to confession of sin than to any other 
subject. 

The idea that we must admit our wrongs as we 
pray is basic to the Christian faith. We see God 
as a loving Father, supplying every human need. 
Our faith enables us to affirm the reality of God’s 
nature as revealed in the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. In the light of God’s goodness and 
his revelation of what life ought to be, who can 
fail to be aware of his own shortcomings? We are 
forced to our knees to cry out our shame because 
we are not worthy of all God’s blessings. 

Public worship gives us the opportunity to 
admit our mistakes and to ask for and receive 
divine forgiveness. Usually the invocation at the 
beginning of the service includes the admission 
of our failures. Or we pray our confession when 
we are led in prayer by the leader, or when we 
join with others in such formal prayers as the 
General Confession in the service of Holy Com- 
munion. 

Every participant in public worship is enabled 
during the service to make his prayer of con- 
fession and ‘to receive an assurance of pardon 
from a merciful and forgiving God. 

C. Intercession.—You may want to remind the 
group that every service of worship includes 
several opportunities when we are privileged to 
ask our Father for strength and guidance. Many 
of our hymns are of an intercessory nature. Think 
about the familiar prayer which is sung by Chris- 
tians: 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease.! 


The words are a petition which is given added 
meaning because it is shared by all who worship. 

In moments of silence, or when led in a spoken 
prayer, we are privileged to make “our wants and 
wishes known.” No human load is too heavy to 
bring to an hour of worship. It is there we seek 
for the divine help which is able to satisfy every 
longing of our hearts. 

It is important to remember in this connection 
that a service of public worship reminds us of the 
greatness of God and of the adequacy of his 
power. Many of our petitions receive their most 
satisfying answer when we learn that God is 
“abundantly able to do more than we ask or 
think.” We discover that our deepest need is to 
open our lives to his presence and to bring our 
purposes in line with his will. 

Public worship offers a rewarding time when 
we can join with others in intercessory prayer for 
ourselves, for our community, and for the world. 

D. Surrender.—You will want to make it clear 
to the group that services of worship, at their 
best, always conclude with a prayer of surrender. 
This follows the period of inspiration and teach- 
ing. The sermon is an essential part of the total 


1 John G. Whittier. The Methodist Hymnal, 342. 
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“The heart of every act of public worship is prayer.” 


approach of an individual to God and to the 
understanding of his will. But the service is incom- 
plete without a moment of dedication. 

In this connection we will want to indicate that 
the church school contributes an essential element 
to spiritual growth as we learn both of God’s 
eternal truth and of the needs of the world to 
which we ought to dedicate our lives. Whenever 
we are conscious of divine purposes and ways 
through the sermon or through the lesson, we 
realize that a prayer of consecration to do the will 
of the Father is the only fitting response which 
an individual can make. Such a résponse is not 
only a part of our duty to the Creator, but it is 
a natural surrender of the best that is within us 
which has been summoned to his service. 


III. The rewards of prayer 


A. Prayer brings gifts of the Holy Spirit.— 
When prayer becomes a vital experience in hours 
of public worship, God is enabled to give the gift 
of the Holy Spirit to those who are present. You 
may care to remind the group of words which 
were written by J. W. Buckham: “The one su- 
preme concern of the church should be to seek 
and to respond to the Holy Spirit, both in its wor- 
ship and its work. If we seek only how to worship 
God in spirit and in truth we shall find the Holy 
Spirit seeking us.” 

Let the group realize that this result of prayer 
brings with it a consciousness of the presence of 
God. When we have truly prayed together we 
come to know not only that God is alive, but that 
he is in our midst. 

B. Prayer gives strength for daily needs.— 
Millions of Christians learn every week that as 
they pray in God’s house, they find a power which 
they can take with them into the days which 
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follow. To pray in unity with other followers of 
Jesus is to receive a gift which enables us to 
live with greater understanding among those of 
differing points of view. To pray for strength 
to live nobly is to discover that God gives his 
children the ability to resist temptation. To pray 
for physical might sufficient to meet the heavy 
pressures of daily living is to discover that God 
provides more than enough. 

C. Prayer sends the worshiper out to serve.— 
Whenever we have prayed together during an 
hour of public worship, we receive a summons to 
use our lives for others. We catch sight of new 
horizons of possibility for ourselves and for the 
world. We have a desire to utilize God’s power 
to make his will a working force in all human re- 
lationships. 

It may be helpful to remind the group of a 
memorable incident which Sheldon related in his 
renowned book, In His Steps. A group of people 
are together for public worship. The time has come 
for the minister to pray: “Almost with the first 
syllable he uttered there was a distinct presence 
of the Spirit felt by them all. As the prayer went 
on, this presence grew in power. They all felt it. 
. .. When the prayer closed there was a silence 
which lasted several moments. .. . If an audible 
voice from heaven had sanctioned their pledge to 


follow the Master’s steps, not one person pres- : 


ent could have felt more certain of the divine 
blessing.” 2 

It is that which often results from prayer which 
is shared in a church service. We feel the presence 
of the Holy Spirit and are summoned to a new 
dedication to do the wiil of God in all our relation- 
ships. 

Prayer shared in a period of public worship is 
the forerunner of a life of dedicated service for 
him. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What values have come to you through 
public worship? 

2. Why is it important for Christians to attend 
church services as well as church school? 

3. What can be done to encourage more people 
to share the opportunities for prayer each week 
in the church? 

4. What can be done to make public worship 
more meaningful? 

5. Can we pray without being willing to dedi- 
cate our lives to God? 


In CLOSING 


After you have summarized the major points 
which have been discussed in this lesson, you 
may want to invite the group to join you in a 
decision that each one will regularly share the 
opportunities for prayer which are provided in 
services of public worship. 


2From In His Steps, by Charles M. Sheldon. Grosset and 
Dunlap, publisher. 
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in Action 


rp——The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Why not let someone begin with a quick review 
of the essential principles of prayer that have 
been discussed this far? This person would also 
make a brief statement indicating how these prin- 
ciples come to focus in corporate worship. 


This week’s experience could be used as a labo- ° 


ratory in which the members of the group did 
some research in worship. The big question to be 
faced by the group could be stated thus, How 
may we improve the way in which we participate 
in the Sunday morning worship service? 

One interesting approach to this question would 
be to study what Methodists believe and then 
to sing a hymn that embodies that belief. It has 
been stated, correctly I believe, that Methodists 
sing their beliefs. It might be helpful to obtain 
a basic statement of Methodist beliefs.1 

Ask a committee to review the hymns num- 
bered 59 through 82 in The Methodist Hymnal. 
Which of these hymns best embodies our concept 
of God? Ask them to do a similar task for the 
hymns concerning Christ (83 through 171). 
Which best embodies our Methodist belief in 
Christ? Likewise the Holy Spirit (172 through 
183). 

Ask these persons to report and give the reasons 
for their statement. Selected hymns may be sung 
by the class as an expression of their belief. In 
this way members of the group will not only be 
learning to use the hymnal more intelligently, 
they will be preparing themselves to participate 
more intelligently in the experience of congrega- 
tional worship. , 

Another kind of worship experience that will 
help members of your group would be to set up 
a research committee that will select Scripture 
passages and hymns that interpret the life of 
Christ. Have you ever sung through the life of 
Christ in this way? 

Another research group could study the re- 
sponsive readings with a view to understanding 
the spiritual insights that are contained therein. 
For example, the group might turn to page 645 
in The Methodist Hymnal and select some of the 
readings that are related to the Christian way 
of life. These are listed in the hymnal, the read- 
ings from the eighth Sunday through the fifteenth 
Sunday. Persons in the group might read these 
selections responsively and then discuss the in- 





1 This We Believe (22-BC); 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen (EB), 
may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 

What Do Methodists Believe? (2851-C), 20 cents (EB), may 
be ordered from the Service Department, Board of Education, 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 








sights into the Christian way of life which these 
passages reveal to us. 

In worship God speaks to man and man re- 
sponds to God. In the singing of the hymns we 
worship God. In the reading of the Scriptures 
or in the silent meditation God speaks to man. 
In the offering man is dedicating himself to God 
and his talent to the work of the Christian cause 
in our world. Through worship we seek to bring 
our spirit into common union with God’s spirit 
so that God may use us more effectively in his 
work and so that we may become channels for 
his love and power in the world. ; 

As an outcome of this study of corporate wor- 
ship, would it not be a good project for this month 
to contact the other classes in the adult division 
or throughout the church school. With their rep- 
resentatives a committee could work out appro- 
priate closing prayers asking for God’s guidance 
and help, asking God to prepare their spirits so 
that all members of the group may join in the 
worship of God with the whole congregation. 

At the end of this experiment in prayer, it 
would be well to check on the results. Have 
these prayer groups changed the attitude of the 
people toward worship? Have they created a 
different spiritual climate in the sanctuary? Have 
they been an effective means of deepening the 
spiritual lives of our people? 

See page 44 for suggestions for additional read- 
ing. 





SEEING GOD 


By JESSIE HOUGHMASTER 


| saw God in the park today, 

| saw him first in the sun‘s bright play 
On the riot of color, 

So bright and gay. 


Then to my heart. in a whisper sweet 

| heard him say, and then repeat: 
“Your cold grey winter of discontent 

But greater sweetness to spring has lent. 


“Did | not well my promise keep 

In the trees’ green dress and the flowers sweet?” 
And every spring earth shall be renewed, 

Made new and clean, by the love of God. 


He then did whisper to me and say: 
“The peoples of earth are sad today 
With cold and gloom, 
It’s time | made my glory bloom.” 


So o’er all the land from east to west 

The trees and flowers in beauty shall be dressed. 
“Come forth from out earth’s dreary sod 

To prove once more the love of God!” 











May 15: The Unlimited Resources of Prayer 


mea—~-The Leader 


in Action 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we are dealing with the relation- 
ship of prayer to sickness and death. It is a sub- 
ject which is of major importance to every Chris- 
tian. There comes a time when each of us must 
face severe illness or the imminent end of life. 
In that hour of great need, even if we have neg- 
lected it before, we turn to prayer. Our purpose 
in this session is to learn how prayer functions 
in these testing situations. 

You will want to begin your preparation by 
reading the material in Adult Student for May 15. 

Numerous passages in the Bible will be helpful 
for the leader who seeks to guide others in a dis- 
cussion of this theme. You may want to begin with 
Ephesians 3: 14-21, Colossians 1: 3-14, and James 1. 

Additional help is available in Buttrick’s 
Prayer, chapter 8, and Radcliffe’s Making Prayer 
Real, chapter 17. 

You will note one central theme which runs 
like a thread through the lesson material. It is 
the reminder that the soul is more important 
than the body, that the spirit has a quality which 
makes for the eternal life. It will be helpful if that 
idea is pre-eminent in your thinking as you pre- 
pare the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Man’s need of divine help 
II. The centrality of the soul or spirit 
III. Prayer and the hope of eternity 
IV. Prayer and sickness 
A. Sources of physical illness 
B. Prayer has healing power 
V. The way of prayer 


To BEGIN 


You may want to remind the class that in this 
generation we are facing experiences as individ- 
uals and as a nation which prompt many people 
to pray who have not prayed before. These are 
times which force us to think seriously about our 
relationship to God and to seek divine help in 
solving our problems. 

Yet many individuals seldom cultivate God’s 
presence unless they are confronted with the loss 
of a loved one or with a serious illness. Because 
prayer is often limited to these crisis experi- 
ences, it is important that we understand how 
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prayer works in such situations. It is well for us 
to consider the unlimited resources which are 
available through prayer. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Man’s need of divine help 


This is a generation of anxiety and fear. Man 
needs a place of refuge in a world where violent 
death is common, where war poses a constant 
threat to security, and where means of destruc- 
tion are kept in readiness to be showered upon 
cities teeming with people. Every individual 
in our world is confronted by the possibility of 
imminent disaster. 

Willa Cather told about a village which the 
Acoma Indians in Colorado built upon a rocky 
plateau. For generations they had died by violence 
at the hands of their enemies. At last they sought 
and found safety on the inaccessible plateau. 

The emphasis throughout these studies con- 
cerning the nature of prayer has been that prayer 
gives us such a rock upon which we can establish 
our lives. Prayer unlocks the resources which 
man yearns to possess, but which he often misses. 
It enables man to live upon a firm foundation of 
security and of faith. 


II. The centrality of the soul or spirit 


In our approach to an understanding of prayer 
as an available source of power, it is important to 
emphasize the point that the soul, or spirit, or 
mind, is the place of contact between God and 
man. The effects of an individual’s relationship 
with God are manifest in the physical body. 

“God is spirit, and those who worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth” (John 4:24). Point 
out the fact that few people believe that God has 
a physical body, but often we act as if the body of 
man was all that mattered. 

God has personality. He is real. He is alive. 
He is present in the world. His nature is such that 
men can have fellowship with him through prayer. 

It should be understood, however, that when 
we say “God is spirit,” we immediately affirm our 
belief that the part of man which has fellowship 
with God is spirit, or personality. The effects of 
prayer can be observed in the physical body, but 
of greater significance is the peace and joy which 
are brought to the soul of the one who seeks Him. 

When we understand this basic truth of the 
Christian faith, we realize that the spirit, or soul, 
is the essential part of every human being. Man’s 
physical body is a miracle of creation, but the 
real self is greater and more enduring. It is the 
only part of the person which is similar to the 
nature of God. 

You may want to refer to the concept that 
everything physical in the human body—mineral 
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and chemical—can be purchased in a drug store 
for an amount not much greater than the average 
price of admission to a motion picture house. Or 
you may wish to call attention to the fact that 
everything material in the human body could be 
placed in a box constructed to hold one-fourth 
pound of chocolates. 

It is your privilege to help the group grasp the 
basic idea that man is more than his physical 
body; he is a living soul, an eternal spirit. It is 
out of this understanding of the potential ability 
of man to fellowship with God that we are able 
to comprehend how prayer is the mark of man 
at his noblest and best. 


III. Prayer and the hope of eternity 


Man turns to God for help during hours of be- 
reavement or when his own life seems to be 
approaching a physical end. The psalmist voiced 
this anxiety when he wrote: 


The snares of death encompassed me; 
the pangs of Sheol laid hold on me; 
I suffered distress and anguish. 
Then I called on the name of the Lorp 
(Psalms 116: 3-4). 


Prayer often provides strength and encourage- 
ment for those who are facing sorrow. The assur- 
ance of God’s presence is a gift of inestimable 
price when death seems to rob us of all we thought 
was of value in the world. 

But you will want to make it clear that the 
glorious element in prayer is that it enables the 
individual to have fellowship with God who is 
spirit and to learn that the man who prays has 
an eternal quality in him which is not affected 
by what we call death. 

The early Christians had no fear of death be- 
cause they believed that Christ was alive, that his 
living presence was their companion. They dwelt 
in the realm of the spirit because that was where 
they fellowshiped with their Lord. 

Christians who pray in the twentieth century 
are privileged to dwell in both the physical and 
spiritual worlds as they fellowship with Christ 
and with their God. A vital experience of prayer 
gives assurance that the eternal life has already 
begun before the hour of death comes, and that 
the termination of a physical life cannot destroy it. 


IV. Prayer and sickness 


As we lead the group in their thinking about 
the relationship of prayer to healing,.we should 
keep in mind that the heart of prayer is fellowship 
with God. The most effective kind of praying is 
that which leads us to completely identify our 
wills with the purposes of the heavenly Father 
and to yield ourselves to the leading of his spirit. 

A. Sources of physical illness—One promi- 
nent doctor stated recently that much of the phy- 
sical illness in this generation has its sources in 
the strains and stresses which are forced upon us 



























































by our twentieth-century manner of living. 

Psychologists have been saying for a genera- 
tion that hatred and resentment, fear and anxiety, 
are a common cause of physical illness. Yet even 
those diseases which cannot be definitely traced 
to such beginnings may have originated in a 
similar way. 

It should be obvious that a feeling of confidence 
in God, established through systematic prayer, 
will enable the individual, confronted by physical 
illness, to avoid many of the pitfalls facing those 
who have no faith. 

B. Prayer has healing power.—Prayer leads us 
to understand the fact that God will help us 
if we ask him. Paul, receiving such power, wrote: 
“Have no anxiety about anything, but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God, which passes all 
understanding, will keep your hearts and your 
minds in Christ Jesus.” (Philippians 4:6-7.) 

By prayer we are privileged to receive healing 
power from God. Point out that we have not 
touched the fringe of the possibilities in this area 
of Christian living. Numerous experiences in this 
generation suggest that there are many types of 
sickness which can be reached by this power 
from God which is available through prayer. 

We should make it clear, however, that physical 
healing has its source in a right relationship with 8 
the heavenly Father. When the mind of the pray- 
ing person becomes a channel through which the 
presence of God can enter the life of the victim 
of illness, then the miracle of healing often occurs. 

You will want to note that the common tempta- 
tion which confronts Christians is to put physical 
healing before every other value. Many followers 
of Jesus habitually neglect the privilege of prayer, 
then, when someone they love is ill, they decide 
to try it as a last resort. Their sole desire in pray- 
ing is to bring the return of physical health. 

The love of God is beyond our human under- 
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standing, and he often heals the affliction which 
we have made the subject of our prayers. But 
the most meaningful experiences of physical heal- 
ing occur in those who learn that the soul is the 
everlasting part of man and that it is through 
the spirit that God is able to work. When confi- 
dence in God is established, and man understands 
that divine strength is limitless, then fear and 
hatred are driven out, and the healing power of 
God is felt. 

It is through such prayers that the gift of God’s 
grace is released to meet human needs. The limit- 
less possibilities of physical healing await the 
willingness of Christians to cultivate regularly 
the privilege of fellowship with God through 
prayer. 


V. The way of prayer 


You will want to face here the question of how 
a faithful Christian should pray in order to re- 
ceive the power of God which heals and comforts. 
It is not often given in a single episode, but it 
comes from the continuous experience of fellow- 
ship with the heavenly Father. One who prays 
daily, or many times each day, relates himself to 
God’s goodness, opens his life to God’s love, and 
surrenders his will to God’s purposes for his life. 

It is out of such prayers that healing power is 
given to mankind. The gift of God is an inner 
strength which recognizes no limits and which 
has provided an answer to physical illness in 
every generation. 

Healing power through prayer has its source 
in our understanding that man is essentially a 
living soul, made so we are able to have fellow- 
ship with God. In our contact with the Father 
strength comes which gives comfort in sorrow 
and healing in times of sickness. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some of the problems of this gen- 
eration which should lead men to pray? 

2. How can we help people to live as though 
they know that man has a body, but that he is 
also a living soul? 

3. What should we learn from the fact that 
men naturally turn to God in hours of death? 

4. Why did the early Christians have no fear 
of sickness or of death? 

5. What are the common weaknesses in our de- 
votional habits which often keep us from discover- 
ing the healing power of prayer? 

6. What changes ought to occur in our prayer 
life as a result of this study? 


In CLOSING 


There are three points which will summarize 
the emphasis which we have made during this 
session: (1) Man is created with a living soul. 
(2) Healing and comfort are given to those who 
accept the gift of God’s power which is made 
available through prayer. (3) Out of the fellow- 
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ship of prayer man may receive strength for every 
need. 

As you come to the end of your presentation, 
you may decide it will be appropriate to invite 
the group to join you in a decision to explore 
the deeper experiences of prayer through daily 
periods set aside for that purpose. 


The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Divide members of the class into small work 
groups to explore the prayer resources they would 
use in the following situations: 

1. A wife feels an overwhelming sense of guilt 
after the death of her husband. She feels that 
she has not done all that she might have done 
to save his life from the illness that was fatal. 
She blames herself continuously. You are on a 
committee of the class to visit her. How would 
you pray with her to help her obtain a sense of 
forgiveness and a renewal of faith? Would any 
of the Psalms give you a clue? Which ones would 
you use? Why? __.. 

2. The pastor asks you to visit a friend who 
is going to join the church. He wants you to pray 
with this potential new member so that he may 
be better prepared spiritually to witness to the 
congregation concerning his new relationship to 
Christ. This person has led a very selfish and 
fear-filled life. He wants to make a new start. He 
wants to take God into account in his decisions 
but he feels insecure. How would you pray to 
help this person establish his own personal rela- 
tion to God? (See Burkhart in Adult Student. 
Would his discussion of the five steps in the heal- 
ing of the soul help you?) 

3. Can prayer be a channel for the love of 
God? Suppose a member of your group is harbor- 
ing deep-seated hatreds and resentments. He gives 
evidence of hypertension in his speech and man- 
ner of acting. You know that this mental and 
spiritual condition may lead to a heart attack. 
You are told that he is coming to an evening 
class meeting at which you are responsible for the 
devotions. What kind of worship experience would 
you prepare to lighten the burden of this man’s 
heart? Read Psalms 91, 103, 139, Romans 8, 1 Cor- 
inthians 13. Would you use any of these Scripture 
passages? Why? What would be the nature of 
your prayer? 

4. Suppose the class is divided over a real issue. 
People have spoken sharply, feelings have been 
injured. Your committee has been assigned the 
closing worship experience. Are there any prayer 
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hymns you could use to re-establish the spiritual 
balance of persons in the group? Could the singing 
of these hymns be a therapy? 

How would you go about restoring fellowship 
in the group through worship? What could be 
done to help each person feel his own sense of 
worth so that he could establish a right relation- 
ship to others in the group? How would you help 
persons realize that they can differ, yet under- 
stand one another, and belong to the same group? 









After each group has prepared its approach 
to the problem assigned, ask the class to reas- 
semble. Let one person in each group report. 
Other members may want to make additional 
suggestions about the way to approach these prob- 
lems. ; 

Be sure to have Bibles and some devotional 
books on hand to be used as resource material. 
See page 44 for suggestions for additional read- 
ing. 


May 22: Growing in the Life of Prayer 


(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 


mea—-The Leader 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The place to begin your preparation for this 
lesson is with the material in Adult Student. Ad- 
ditional assistance will be received from a study 
of chapter 9 in Buttrick’s Prayer, and chapter 4 
in Laymon’s A Primer of Prayer. 

The subject matter in this lesson is designed 
to give guidance concerning certain practical 
methods by which Christians may grow in the 
life of prayer. In making such a presentation your 
own experience will be of great value. In your 
preparation you will want to take time to evaluate 
your own methods of prayer, and be able to tell 
what you do in such a manner that your experi- 
ence will be of assistance to the entire group. 

Many passages in the Bible deal directly with 
this subject. You will want to read several and 
incorporate the teachings into your presentation, 
as: Matthew 6:5-15; John 17:1-5; Ephesians 1: 
15-23; Philippians 1: 3-11. 

As you prepare this lesson you will need to 
think prayerfully about the group to whom you 
will be speaking. There is wide divergence in the 
amount of time which individuals devote to 
prayer. Endeavor to fit your presentation to the 
needs of the group, encouraging those who are 
accustomed to praying regularly and challenging 
others who have been careless about the practice. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Prayer is a growing experience 
II. Factors which stunt growth 

A. Neglect of practice 

B. Periods of “dryness” 

C. Misplaced emphases in prayer 





III. How a Christian grows in prayer 
A. By keeping steadily at it 
B. Friendship with the Master 
C. Willingness to listen 
D. Open the heart to the working of the 
Holy Spirit 


To BEGIN 


To begin the lesson you may find it helpful to 
tell about the doorway in the vestibule of St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome which is opened only four 
times every century. Once every twenty-five 
years, on Christmas Eve, the leaders of the Roman 
Church march in a processional to the door. The 
pope strikes the wall with a silver hammer. The 
door is then opened to allow the men to enter. 
Inside, they follow an unused passageway which 
leads to the altar. 

Suppose the approach to God through prayer 
were made that difficult. Suppose we had to wait 
ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years before we could 
approach our heavenly Father. How tragic and 
lonely life would be! 

But point out the fact that God is always avail- 
able to mankind through prayer. Every individual 
is privileged to seek the heavenly Father at any 
time. You may want to indicate that the difficulty 
in making prayer real is not that God is unavail- 
able, but that we so often fail to seek him. 

Suggest that we are dealing in this lesson with 
methods and plans by which every professing 
Christian or seeker for spiritual reality may 
deepen his understanding of the meaning and 
method of prayer. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Prayer as a growing experience 


You may want to make it clear to the group 
that we develop our prayer life by experience. 
Skill in prayer is not perfected in a single week 
or month. The art of prayer is not given in a 
moment of conversion or when a person joins 
the church. Nor is it learned in a series of lessons. 
Prayer must be practiced again and again before 
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the one who prays can declare that he has found 
the secret of God’s presence. 

Jesus exemplified prayer at its noblest and best. 
it is clear that his faith in God as his Father was 
the secret of the amazing power which came to 
him when he prayed. 

It is important to remember that effective 
prayer begins with faith. The seeker must be- 
lieve that God is a living being, and that he can 
be approached through the avenue of meditation. 

You may feel it helpful to indicate that prayer 
in the twentieth century is built upon our faith 
in God as a loving Father. We are convinced that 
God is interested in his children and that he will- 
ingly offers grace and strength to all who seek 
for it. 

When we study the life of Jesus, and when we 
learn of the amazing power which was possessed 
by the early Christians, we recognize that prayer 
holds the secret of how we may live abundantly. 
It is a secret which we are privileged to discover 
as we grow spiritually through the regular prac- 
tice of prayer. 


II. Factors which stunt growth 


A. Neglect of practice —Failure to make prayer 
a regular habit is one explanation for the empti- 
ness of the experience of prayer in many lives. 

It is customary for us to think that prayer once 
a day should be the ultimate goal of every Chris- 
tian who seeks to be faithful in the practices of his 
faith. However, the example of the men and 
women who were close to God in every age sug- 
gests that praying once daily is not enough for 
those who seek to develop skill in the art. 

The deeper resources of God’s power are avail- 
able to the followers of Jesus who systematically 
and frequently fellowship with the Father through 
prayer. 

B. Periods of “dryness.”—It will be helpful to 
remind the group that even the greatest mystics 
were troubled by those moments when prayer 
seemed to have lost its meaning and when the 
effort to pray became such a burden that the 
seeker wondered whether it was worth while. 


“Who among you fears the Lorp 
and obeys the voice of his servant, 
who walks in darkness 
and has no light, 
yet trusts in the name of the Lorp 
and relies upon his God?” 
(Isaiah 50:10). 


The prophet had encountered an experience 
which often besets those who would keep close 
to God. A feeling of emptiness is an actuality at 
some time in the life of every person who en- 
deavors to pray. 

You may want to suggest that times of barren- 
ness in our prayer life may be a result of the 
physical strain under which we are struggling, or 
they may come from a steady exposure to influ- 
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ences which are so worldly that they make God 
seem unnecessary and unwanted. 

It is important for every one who prays to 
understand the reality of these periods of “dry- 
ness” and to learn the best ways by which such 
moments may be avoided before they occur or 
removed if they become a threat to the devotional 
life. 

C. Misplaced emphases in prayer.—Christians 
frequently are able to trace the lack of growth 
in their prayer life to a mistaken emphasis which 
creeps into their meditations. Prayer is sometimes 
too heavily weighted on the side of petition. Our 
prayers should include petitions. It is our privilege 
to talk to God about everything which is a matter 
of concern in our lives. But our pleas for God’s 
help should never be unaccompanied by praise 
and thanksgiving, and by confession and sur- 
render. It is this absorption with our own desires 
and wants which so often limits the power of our 
prayers and keeps us from growing in the faith. 

We should mention another common overem- 
phasis in prayer. Christians sometimes give too 
large a place to the physical side of man’s nature 
and not enough to the spiritual. Many of our 
prayers are devoted to requests for material wel- 
fare and physical health. These are important, 
and every person who prays should keep them 
a part of his devotional life, but the greatest 
gifts of the Father are given to us in the spiritual 
areas. It is courage, and peace, and strength which 
are the most enduring results of prayer. 

Every professing Christian is privileged to grow 
in the ability to pray effectively. Before he can be 
assured of achieving maturity he must face sin- 
cerely those factors which would stunt his de- 
velopment and which would rob him of the joy 
which followers of Jesus have always found 
when they prayed. 


III. How a Christian grows in prayer 


A. By keeping steadily at it—The discipline 
of the spiritual life requires each seeker for God’s 
presence to set aside certain regular periods when 
he will cultivate God’s presence and help. 

It may be suggestive to remind the class of the 
plan which Frank Laubach follows and which he 
advocates for all Christians who desire to learn 
the secret of effective prayer. He recommends 
frequent prayer while the individual is doing his 
work, while he sits at leisure, or as he travels to 
and fro from his place of business. Laubach be- 
lieves that life is lived at its best if every minute 
of the day contains a thought of God. Such a plan 
is difficult, if not impossible, to practice, but it 
does suggest the importance of frequent prayer. 
A Christian is strengthened by the numerous 
times when ‘he consciously thinks about his 
Father, and becomes aware in those moments 
of the limitless power which is available to those 
who seek it. 

B. Friendship with the Master.—It is impor- 
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Frank Laubach, the literacy expert, is also an authority on prayer. He advocates frequent prayer while one 
is working, at rest, or traveling. Here he is shown with citizens who have decorated him with garlands in 
appreciation for his help in starting a literacy campaign in Pakistan. 


tant to remind the group that many of the mystics 
explained the divine power which they possessed 
as a result of their close fellowship with Jesus. 

It will be helpful to share a passage from the 
writings of William Law. He wrote: “From morn- 
ing to night keep Jesus in thy heart, long for 
nothing, desire nothing, hope for nothing, but to 
have all that is within thee changed into the 
spirit and temper of the holy Jesus.” 

Because it is sometimes difficult for our finite 
minds to conceive of the Creator of the universe 
in personal terms, the seeker is wise who ac- 
cepts the Christian assurance that God revealed 
his nature in Jesus Christ. The heights of prayer 
are most frequently achieved by those to whom 
prayer means friendship with the Master. 

C. Willingness to listen.—It is important to re- 
mind the group that a listening attitude toward 
God is as important as babbling out our requests. 
Numerous Scripture passages picture the one 
who prays as waiting in silence to hear what 
God is saying in answer to his petitions. “Speak, 
for thy servant heareth,” said Samuel (1 Samuel 
3:10). The psalmist declared: “Let me hear what 
God the Lorp will speak” (Psalms 85:8). 

You may want to share with the group certain 
ways by which we may listen for God’s reply to 
the prayers of those who seek him. Suggest that 
thoughtful meditation in which we wait for divine 
guidance in connection with a proposed plan of 


action is frequently our best method of listening. 

D. Open the heart to the working of the Holy 
Spirit—The early Christians explained the an- 
swers which came to their prayers as the working 
of the Holy Spirit. We are able to receive the 
power which God offers through prayer when we 
look expectantly to the Holy Spirit for our help. 

Remember that the Holy Spirit is the presence 
of God working in the life of the world. When an 
individual has sought God’s presence and through 
prayer has had fellowship with him, then God 
gives his blessing in such a manner that power 
enters the life of the one who prays. That inner 
strength, sufficient for every need, comes through 
the work of the Holy Spirit. It is always available 
to those who have truly prayed. 

Prayer is the way by which the human body 
and mind are made receptive to the work of God’s 
spirit. It is an experience which is offered to all 
who pray. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What steps can we take to deepen our fellow- 
ship with God through prayer? 

2. How can we get rid of the barren periods in 
our prayer experience? 

3. Is it a common fault of Christians to speak 
to God but to fail to listen for his answer? 

4. What time and place have you found most 
helpful to pray? 
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5. Have we neglected the Holy Spirit in this 
generation as God’s agency to answer prayer? 


In CLOSING 


As you conclude your presentation, you may 
want to share with the group your own experience 
of growth in prayer. Let each person see that it 
is part of God’s plan that we should be able to 
fellowship with him, and that we should receive 
from his hands the strength which we need. En- 
courage the group by indicating that every Chris- 
tian faces the human weaknesses which tend to 
weaken our confidence:in the power of prayer 
and which threaten to undermine our faith in 
the providence of God. 

Assure the group that the experience of the 
New Testament Church, and of the great souls of 
every age, gives us the right to believe that follow- 
ers of Jesus can grow in prayer. Any limit is set 
by us, not by God. Endless resources are avail- 
able to every person who will endeavor to culti- 
vate God’s presence regularly through the habit 
of prayer. 


re———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


The aim of this session is to help adults grow 
in their use of the great prayers of the Bible, in 
their understanding of some of the contemporary 
literature on prayer, and to cultivate the habit 
of writing their own prayers. 





Some Resource Books ! 


Prayer and Worship, by Douglas V. Steere. 
Association Press. 75 cents. 

Growing Spiritually, by E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon Press, 1954. $1.50. 

A Lamp Unto My Feet, by Wallace Fridy. 
Abingdon Press, 1952. $1.25. 

Right Here, Right Now, by Margaret T. Ap- 
plegarth. Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

More Than We Are, by Margaret Harmon 
Bro. Harper and Brothers. $1.75. 

Thy Health Shall Spring Forth, by Russell 
Dicks. Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Prayer, by George A. Buttrick. Abingdon 
Press, 1942. $3.50. 

Making Prayer Real, by L. H. Radcliffe. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $3.00. 

A Primer of Prayer, by Charles M. Laymon. 
Tidings, 1949. 50 cents. 


1 These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














Ask three persons in your class to act as work- 
group leaders. One of them would read over some 
of the Psalms with a view to discovering their use 
in worship experiences. A second person would 
read some of the contemporary writings in this 
field with a view to selecting some of the best 
passages. The third person may be alerted to 
help people write their own prayers. He may be 
thinking about what a prayer of petition should 
contain, one of thankgiving, one of confession, etc. 
As the class starts, have these three leaders 
meet as a committee in front of the class. They are 
discussing the question, How can we help the 
members of our group deepen their understand- 
ing of the life of prayer? The first leader would 
indicate that he believes that their lives would 
be deepened if he could get adults to use the 
Psalms with intelligence. What Psalms would you 
use to express your gratitude toward God? What 
Psalms would you use in a time of suffering? 
The second person may say, “That may be all 
right for some of our group, but I don’t think they 
would read them with too much understanding. 


What they want is help from people who are: 


really experts in the field of prayer. How may 
I get our people to read Margaret Harmon Bro 
or George Buttrick or Douglas Steere or E. 
Stanley Jones?” 

The third person may say, “I believe there are 
persons in our group who will not grow in the 
life of prayer and worship until they formulate 
their own prayers. Until they write their own 
prayer of gratitude to God or until they write 
their own commitment based on beliefs about 
God, they will not grow.” 

Ask these three work-group leaders to end 
their pleas to the class by asking members to 
join them in an experiment during this session. 

Divide the whole class into three groups. One 
group will work on the use of the Psalms in 
prayer. The second will be working with some of 
the contemporary writers in the field of prayer. 
The third group will be for those few creative 
souls who will want to actually try to write 
prayers of their own that they will use in their 
private devotions or in group worship. 

As they go to their groups, you may want to 
read the last paragraph in Adult Student today 
which points out that we must increase our spirit- 
ual power to match the atomic power that has 
been put in the hands of man. These work groups 
will be little laboratories, experimenting in ways 
in which we may deepen and strengthen the 
spiritual powers in our lives. 

After the groups have had considerable time 
in which to read materials and write their 
prayers, ask members to reassemble. Ask them 
to share the best insights they have gathered 
from their reading of the Psalms, the contempo- 
rary writers, and from their own expressions that 
they may have written. 

Suggestions for reading are given on this page. 
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By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we will discuss certain methods 
which will contribute to making prayer an effec- 
tive force in the lives of those who pray. You will 
find it helpful to begin your preparation by listing 
various approaches to prayer which you have 
observed or in which you have participated. List 
both those relating to personal prayer and those 
which were shared with a group. 

Read the material in Adult Student for May 
29. Additional help concerning this subject will 
be found in Laymon, chapter 3; Buttrick, chapter 
18; and Radcliffe, chapter 12. See also the list of 
resources on page 44. 

The following passages from the Bible will pro- 
vide basic material: Psalms 91, Luke 18:1-8, and 
1 John 4:13-21. 

The subject with which we are dealing in this 
lesson is of widespread interest among groups of 
Christians in the present day. Numerous books 
have been written to guide those who are seeking 
for the most helpful ways to pray. Bookstores 
have noted an increased sale of the devotional 
classics which tell of techniques used by some of 
the greatest of the mystics. Group experiences in 
prayer life are being shared in thousands of 
churches. 

As part of your preparation, endeavor to 
familiarize yourself with the numerous plans for 
prayer which are currently in use and be able to 
share with the group the information at your dis- 
posal. At the end of the lesson period many in the 
group should have gained a new insight into the 
types of approach to prayer which will prove 
most effective. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A plan for group prayer 
A. The church prayer meeting 
B. Prayer groups 
II. A plan for personal prayer 
A. Develop a plan which will meet your 
needs 
B. Directions for effective prayer 
1. Practice the presence of God 
2. Cultivate the joy of silence 
3. Grow in knowledge of the Bible 
4. Make your wants and wishes known 
5. Follow the discipline of surrender 


May 29: A Plan of Prayer 
































To BrcIn 


More and more, people are interested in learn- 
ing how to pray. College students express an 
eagerness to discover the secret of how they may 
fellowship with God. Groups of businessmen ask 
questions concerning methods which have proved 
most helpful. Women’s groups study ways by 
which prayer may become more meaningful, or 
they examine the disciplines which have been 
used by the mystics as they endeavored to per- 
fect their own patterns of prayer. 

Indicate to the members of the group that we 
must plan for prayer as we must plan for other 
meaningful experiences in daily living. Admit 
that it is possible to become so deeply involved 
in learning how to pray that we neglect the actual 
privilege of prayer. Yet make it clear that every 
one of the mystics who evidenced a close fellow- 
ship with Christ is eloquent in telling his follow- 
ers, or those who read his words in this genera- 
tion, that the close fellowship which he knew with 
God was a result of a carefully planned and culti- 
vated experience of prayer. 

Suggest to those present that we are examin- 
ing today some of the plans for personal and group 
prayer which are proving helpful to people in this 
generation. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. A plan for group prayer 


A. The church prayer meeting—The church 
prayer meeting is an important source of power 
in many churches. In others it is a part of the 
hallowed past but has no place in the present- 


A vital foundation for prayer is found in the Bible. 
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“The Church’s Witness in the City” 


This is the title of the June study in the 
Adult Fellowship Series. The purpose of this 
course is to “alert adults to the need for a 
greater impact of the church in the cultural 
life of peoples, especially in concentrated 
areas, and to indicate ways in which the 
church may witness in these concentrations 
of population.” 

The lesson topics are: 


June 5: Witnessing to the Moving Masses 
June 12: The Witnessing Church’s Message 
June 19: Witnessing to Many Groups 

June 26: Methods of Witnessing in the City 


The teaching plans have been prepared by 
Frederick Shippey and J. Edward Lantz. 











day program of the church. Buttrick suggests that 
“scientific secularism swept the prayer meeting 
like a duststorm.” Whatever the explanation my 
be, it is certain that many congregations are de- 
prived of the spiritual power which formerly came 
through the prayer meeting. 

It may be well to suggest that numerous 
churches need some type of meeting to fill the 
void left by the loss of what was, beginning with 
the early Methodist class meeting, a time when 
devout people sought God’s presence together 
and prayed for his blessings to be given to their 
church. Suggest that a revitalized group experi- 
ence in prayer may be shared by people in every 
congregation. It may bear a new name, such as 
“Inner Life Meeting,” but the goal is the same. 
It looks toward the development of an experience 
of corporate prayer which binds Christians closer 
together in fellowship and strengthens the spirit- 
ual fibre of the organization. 

B. Prayer groups.—In a growing number of 
churches men and women gather regularly, usu- 
ally once a week, to share together their burdens, 
to wait upon God, and to give opportunity for the 
Holy Spirit to work in their midst through the 
experience of prayer. These fellowships are called 
prayer groups or prayer cells. They mark a re- 
turn to the New Testament spirit in which faithful 
men and women met together and quietly waited 
for the power of God to have its way in their 
lives. 

Many of these prayer cells are demonstrating 
extraordinary evidences of God’s power. They are 
discovering that the Father often makes his will 
known to an honest, waiting, listening, and ex- 
pectant company of Christ’s followers. 

In connection with these cells you may want to 
tell the class about two undergraduates on a uni- 
versity campus who shared an_ illuminating 
spiritual experience during a summer vacation. 
They returned to the campus eager to help other 
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students receive similar insights. Before the end 
of the year they had established eighteen cell 
groups in the university. These weekly meetings 
became a source of power which contributed a 
new spirit to the student body. 

In a certain church in the state of Iowa four- 
teen prayer groups meet regularly to share the 
privilege of fellowship with-each other and with 
God. A church in Buffalo, New York, has a prayer 
group which meets just prior to every public serv- 
ice of worship. It is a strong force in building up 
the fellowship. In a church in Alabama a youth 
prayer cell meets before the evening service each 
week. 

Prayer cells or prayer groups may become a 
vital force in any Christian fellowship to kindle 
the spiritual fires and to open the channels by 
which new life may come into the church and the 
church school. 


II. A plan for personal prayer 


A. Develop a plan which will meet your needs. 
—Personal prayer is a discipline. Effective prayer 
requires a method of approach and a decision to 
follow the method regularly. 

Remind the group that every person needs to 
develop a pattern of prayer which will meet his 
personal needs. Some will want to pray in the 
morning, others at night. Some will want to set 
aside a longer period for prayer on days when 
they are not working; others will want to take 
time out of rest periods in the factory, or in the 
office or home, to cultivate the presence of God. 
Some will want to use the Bible as a guide to 
prayer; others will want to talk to God and listen 
for his voice. Some will follow regularly one de- 
votional guide; others will prefer a different type 
of direction. Some will wish to read passages from 
books written by the mystics; others will discover 
that such writings seem to have no relevance for 
their personal lives. 

The achievement of effectiveness in personal 
prayer is not easy. It will be helpful to remind 
the group at this point that most of the great 
mystics found God only after many struggles. 
John Bunyan, George Fox, Jeremy Taylor, Wil- 
liam Law, Brother Lawrence—these all tell us in 
their writings that skill in prayer is won only at 
great cost. The seeker must be willing to sternly 
discipline his thoughts and habits if he is to re- 
ceive the treasures of faith which are available 
through prayer. 

You will want to give suggestions which will 
assist each member of the group to make his or 
her own plan for prayer. Emphasize the fact that 
a planned prayer life is one which results in per- 
sonal power sufficient for every need. 

B. Directions for effective prayer.—First, be- 
gin to practice the presence of God. Endeavor to 
live each moment with the knowledge that God 
is near. Such faith requires us to adjust every 
part of our lives to his will and to act in all rela- 
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tionships with the understanding that this is God’s 
world. 

You will want to point out that the practice of 
the presence of God affects our attitude toward 
every situation. Our money becomes a sacred trust 
which must be utilized with a sense of steward- 
ship. Because God is always present, we carefully 
plan our work and our leisure time so they will 
be worthy of him. We consider more earnestly the 
ways by which each of us may serve Christ and 
help to do his work in the world. 

To regularly practice the presence of God is to 
discover the miracle of God’s love and care for 
all his children. And, as a result, our prayer ex- 
perience becomes vividly alive. 

Second, cultivate the joy of silence. Remind the 
class that noise and confusion make prayer very 
difficult. The contemporary roar of traffic, the 
incessant hammering of machinery, and the clamor 
of strident voices place a severe test upon our 
fellowship with God. 

It is in silence that the deepest mysteries of 
the universe unfold. The stars and the planets 
wheel through space silently; the flowers grow 
without any noise. So man needs moments of 
silence to think prayerfully about God’s purposes 
for the world. 

Effective prayer requires each seeker to culti- 
vate frequently the joy of God’s presence through 
moments of silence. 

Third, grow in knowledge of the Bible. It is 
important to remember that the Bible is God’s 
Word; he speaks through its pages. A vital founda- 
tion for prayer is established when one is able 
to turn to the Bible and read such passages as: 


Seek the Lorp while he may be found, 
call upon him while he is near. 


A person who turns frequently to the Bible for 
help receives assurance that God is a living being 
and that he cares for all mankind. That faith is 
the foundation upon which he can build a mean- 
ingful and satisfying experience. 

The values of the Bible for the devotional life 
are multiplied when the seeker has such an inti- 
mate knowledge of its teachings that he can turn 
immediately to great passages which will minister 
to his needs. For that reason the individual who 
is searching for a deeper faith should read the 
Bible regularly and should welcome the oppor- 
tunity to attend the sessions of the church school 
and other groups in which he is privileged to learn 
more about its message. 

Fourth, make your wants and wishes known. 
Indicate to the class that prayer should not be 
limited to petition and intercession, but that we 
should calmly and confidently place before the 
Father the burdens and longings of our lives. 

Anything which is a source of anxiety, or which 
adds to the tensions of daily living, or which 
troubles conscience, or which seems to undermine 
the Christian certainties is a worthy subject of 


our prayers. The petitions may not be answered 
according to our wishes, and we may not under- 
stand how prayer could possibly help in our situa- 
tion, but we must remember that God is the 
Creator and Sustainer of the universe. There is 
no limit to his love. We often stand amazed at 
the manner in which our trust in him enables our 
prayer to be answered. New life and hope are 
given to needy men through the petitions of those 
who are willing to depend on him. 

Fifth, follow the discipline of surrender. Prayers 
which do not include a willingness to yield our 
lives to God tend to become an empty formalism. 
It is a logical and unavoidable step in prayer that, 
having recognized the greatness and power and 
love of God, we should gladly surrender our 
lives to him. 

Prayer is one of God’s supreme gifts to man- 
kind. It has within it the means by which any 
individual may be sustained for each day’s trials 
and empowered for the task of building the king- 
dom. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we help deepen the prayer life of 
our church? 

2. What should a prayer group do when it 
meets? 

3. What plan of personal prayer have you found 
most helpful? 

4. In what ways does the Bible help us grow 
in prayer? 

5. What is involved when we surrender our 
lives to Christ? 


In CLOSING 


The closing emphasis should be upon the vast 
possibilities of prayer. Remind the group again of 
the overpowering need of mankind for guidance 
in solving problems and for strength in meeting 
the challenge of this hour. You will want to say 
that it is not enough for us to talk about prayer, 
we must actually pray. The clearest understanding 
of how prayer works is of no value unless it en- 
courages people to begin the practice. 

As a final word you may want to invite each 
one to join you in a new covenant to make prayer 
a part of every day’s activity. 


rp——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Does your church have a plan of prayer? This 


is the basic question you will want to discuss dur- 
ing this session. What is the place the adult groups 
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should occupy in their church’s plan of prayer? 

You may want to begin by asking three persons 
to report. Ask a member of the commission on 
evangelism to report on the plan of prayer in your 
church. Second, ask a person to read carefully 
in this lesson the discussion of the plan of prayer 
by Burkhart (Adult Student) and to report on 
its values to the group. Ask a third person to read 
the book by Lynn Radcliffe, Making Prayer Real. 
In this book he outlines the plan of prayer in his 
church. Ask this person to report on it. 

After these three basic plans have been pre- 
sented, you may want to start the discussion with 
the question, What kind of plan of prayer should 
we have in this church? 

You may want to move from this discussion to 
a personal one. What kind of plan of prayer should 
we develop for our own lives? 


Group Participation 





At this point you may want to ask various mem- 
bers of the class to indicate what the plan of 
personal prayer is that they find most effective 
in their lives. It might be well to interview some 
of the persons in advance and ask them to speak 
about different plans. At this point we are search- 
ing for practical suggestions that will help adults 
increase the effectiveness of prayer in their per- 
sonal lives. 

Let’s conclude this series of lessons with an 
evaluation period. Ask the members of the group 
to indicate what new insights they have gained 
from a study of these lessons that will help make 
prayer more effective. What problems do we still 


face that we need to explore together in making 


prayer more real? What further studies should 
we make and what further experiments should we 
undertake in the field of prayer? 


How to Make Sessions Practical 
By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: One of the most common complaints 
about sermons and religious discussions is that 
they are “good-—but not very practical.” What 
can a religious discussion group do to stay “down 
to earth”? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 


1. People regard as “practical” those experi- 
ences or ideas that help them solve problems 
more effectively. Some questions a group might 
ask about any topic are these: What new light 
will this shed on problems that are important to 
us? What will people do differently after discus- 
sing this idea? 

2. Discussing abstract ideas is often a way of 
escaping from important personal problems. When 
a group consistently deals with abstractions it may 
be because the members do not feel sure enough 
of each other to bare their real concerns. It is in 
some ways much “safer” to talk about “the im- 
portance of patience” than to work on the problem 
of “how I can keep my temper when my neighbor 
says nasty things.” 

3. A discussion is apt to be more practical if it 
starts from real problems of group members than 
if it starts with a discussion of an abstract concept 
and later gets around to application. Presenting 
a problem situation and then asking, “What would 
you do if you were Joe in this situation?” is apt 
to stimulate more thinking and develop greater in- 
sight than presenting model forms of behavior. 





2 Dr. Schmidt is project co-ordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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4. Role playing is an excellent technique for 
making problems concrete and practical. Some 
members of the group simply act out a problem 
situation and the other members view the action 
in order to get ideas on what a Christian should do 
in such a situation. One great advantage of role 
playing is that all members of the group are talk- 
ing about the same situation. 

5. Creating a group “product” helps make dis- 
cussions practical. For example, one religious 
group discussed worship for two sessions without 
getting much beyond the point of criticising 
church services. Their discussion took on a whole 
new tone when they decided to develop a model 
worship service themselves. This process helped 
them develop insights which were not possible as 
long as the discussion was abstract. 

6. The purpose of each session should be stated 
in terms of what the member can hope to get out 
of it. Instead of opening the meeting by saying, 
“Today we will discuss honesty,” it might be bet- 
ter to say, “The purpose of this session is to help 
all of us walk out of this room with a clearer 
understanding of why we are sometimes deceitful 
and what we can do to improve.” This latter kind 
of statement sets up expectations that the partici- 
pant will change in some way. It removes him 
from the role of being simply an observer of 
ideas to the more active role of a person in 
search of practical help. 

7. Allow a few minutes at the end of a session 
in which members can report, “What I intend to 
do differently as a result of our discussion today.” 
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Who Speaks for God?.py Gerald 
Kennedy. Abingdon Press, 1954. 
139 pages. $2.50. 


Based upon the premise that God 
not only speaks to men but that he 
also speaks through men, here is a 
volume written in answer to the 
question, Who Speaks for God? 

In keeping with the purpose of 
Christ’s ministry, the author main- 
tains that one who speaks for God 
must first speak “for the common 
man and for the neighbor.” 

Since man is essentially a spirit- 
ual being, God’s spokesman must 
appeal to his spiritual nature. “God 
is a spirit, and the spirit of man is 
God’s candle.” 

Because one of the purposes of 
true religion is “to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed,” the one 
who speaks for God is told that he 
must speak for the freedom which 
“is not the removal of authority 
but the discovery of the real au- 
thority.” 

Finally, it is maintained that the 
voice of God’s spokesman must 
ring with a mighty hope that is 
grounded not in shallow optimism 
but in “a depth of living where 
surface disturbances are not of ulti- 
mate significance.” 

Certainly these grand truths will 
appeal to both ministers and lay- 
men who take seriously the Mas- 
ter’s challenge, “You shall be my 
witnesses.” 

—Thomas H. Chappell, pastor, 
South End Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The Christian’s Pattern, egited 
by John Wesley. Abingdon Press, 
1954. 127 pages. $1.50. 


John Wesley took the heart of 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ The Imitation of 
Christ, made his own translation, 
and the result was The Christian’s 
Pattern. It is a devotional classic. 
In the preface, Wesley gives in- 
structions for serious devotional 
reading. 

Some of the themes treated in 
the book are: “Of the imitation of 
Christ, and contempt of all the 
vanities of the world,” “Of reading 
the Holy Scriptures,” “Of the in- 
ward life,” “Of the joy of a good 
conscience,’ “Of four things that 
bring much peace,” “Of fervent 
love, and vehement desire to re- 
ceive Christ.” 








The translation was Wesley’s 
first major writing. It was the first 
book published in America by the 
Methodist Book Concern. The pres- 
ent edition is modern in format. 


—J.W.C. 


The Recovery of Family Life. py 
Elton and Pauline Trueblood. 
Harper and Brothers. 127 pages. 
$1.50. 


Faced with new heights of di- 
vorce, increasing juvenile delin- 
quency, feminine escapism, and 
internal conflicting interests, family 
life has begun to wither away. This 
book by the Truebloods is an effort 
to depict the family as an enduring 
ideal which is practically realizable 
and which has such an inherent at- 
tractiveness that its very depiction 
becomes a factor in the recovery 
and development of what is most 
precious in our civilization. 

This book’s basic tenets are: 

1. The family is in widespread 
decay, not merely on the other side 
of the iron curtain but on this side 
as well. Our difficulty lies not in an 
accepted ideology, which mini- 
mizes family life, but in a host of 
subtle and often unconscious in- 
fluences. 

2. The meaning of the family is 
the place to begin in the process of 
recovery. If we really understand 
the idea, as developed in our Judeo- 
Christian culture, we shall point 
forward to an unfulfilled dream 
better than anything hitherto 
known. 

3. The problem of the life of 
married women is crucial to our 
civilization. Women _ experience 
tensions regarding the claims of 
homes and outside interests which 
men do not know. The problem 
can be solved only by the accept- 
ance of the concept of vocation 
which sets limits to personal free- 
dom. 

4. Beyond a man’s work in the 
world, fatherhood is an added vo- 
cation which a man neglects at his 
peril. A good family cannot exist 
without responsible fatherhood. 

5. The religious life of the mod- 
ern home can be genuine and cen- 
tral even though we have neither 
the desire nor the possibility of re- 
turning to the “good old days” if 
we understand religion as_ the 
source of family strength. 








Here is a book that should 
awaken in every reader a more 
sensitive appreciation and under- 
standing of the family and its re- 
covery in this age of sell-out and 
treason. 

—Jim Nabors, staff mem- 
ber, Methodist Radio 
and Film Commission 


People’s Padre, by Emmett Mc- 
Loughlin. Beacon Press, 1954. 
288 pages. $3.95. 


This a warm autobiography of a 
Roman Catholic priest of the Fran- 
ciscan Order and his “spiritual 
pilgrimage from priest to citizen.” 

Emmett McLoughlin studied for 
the priesthood and was assigned, 
finally, to a parish on the South 
Side of Phoenix, Arizona, an area 
noted as one of the worst slums in 
the United States. McLoughlin or- 
ganized a slum-clearance program 
and founded a hospital that ope- 
rated on an interracial policy. 

When the hierarchy accused him 
with neglect of his priestly duties 
and ordered him to resign and 
leave the parish he had learned to 
love so much, Emmett McLoughlin 
resigned as a member of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. It was not an 
easy decision to make. There were 
outside pressures and threats to 
keep him within the fold, but Mc- 
Loughlin felt he had no choice. 

There is no bitterness in this 
story. It is straightforward and 
frank. 

“Here is a human drama stranger 
than fiction. It reveals one man’s 
lonely search for a way to live and 
practice day by day what he so de- 
voutly believes.” 

—J.W.C. 


Books REcEIVED 
The Prayer of the Church Uni- 
versal, by Marc Boegner. Abing- 
don Press, 1954. $1.75. A series of 
meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. 


The Renewal of Man, by Al- 
exander Miller. Doubleday, 1955. 
$2.95. 


The first in a series of volumes 
devoted to the exposition of the 
meaning of the Christian faith 
(Christian Faith Series). This 
volume deals with justification by 
faith. Reinhold Niebuhr is con- 
sulting editor of the series. 
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Just Published -Psalms and Proverbs - Vol. IV 
added tt THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


This monumental work, to comprise twelve volumes when com- 
pleted, is an up-to-date commentary for today’s Bible student. 


Not only does it bring the vast findings of the best modern schol- 
arship to the reader, but practical help as well in interpreting 
Bible truths in preaching and teaching. 

The Bible text is in both King James and Revised Standard 
Versions—at the top of the page in parallel columns. This is fol- 
lowed by the Exegesis—notes to make clear the meaning of the 
text, and the Exposition, an interpretation that throws the light 
of the text upon specific human needs. Other features are: Back- 
ground Material; Introduction to each Biblical Book; General 
Articles, and Maps. Volumes now ready are listed below. Please 


order by volume. (AP) postpaid, each, $8.75 


Volume I. General Articles on the Bible and Old Testament; 
Genesis; Exodus. 
Volume II. Leviticus; Numbers, Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth and Samuel. 
Volume III. Books of Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Nehemiah; 
Esther and Job. 
Volume IV. Complete texts and commentary on Psalms and 
Proverbs. 
Volume VII. Articles on the New Testament; Matthew; Mark. 
Volume VIII. Luke; John. 
@ Volume IV. The newest volume added to oe IX. Acts; Romans. ; - 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. Released in olume X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians. 


February this volume contains the complete 
text and commentary on Psalms and Prov- 
erbs. 


Write for BOOK TALK! It reviews good books for your home and it’s yours 
FREE! Print your name and address and the words “Book Talk” on a 
postcard and mail it today. 

Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing Hous) J 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 ‘Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Wher in Atlanta or a, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





